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NOW READY. 


APPLETONS’ 
7 AMERICAN Stanoarp GreocrapHuics. 


Based on the Principles of the Science of Education, and giving Special Prom- 


inence to the Industrial, Commercial, and Practical Features. 
———o——_ 
A Comprehensive Course, in Two Books, for Graded Schools. 

THE remarkable success which Appleton’s Readers have attained, both commercially and educationally, is due to 
the fact that no effort or expense was spared to make them not only mechanically superior, but practically and distinct- 
ively superior in their embodiment of modern experiences in teaching, and of the methods followed by the most suc- 
cessful and intelligent educators of the day. 


We now offer a new series of Geographies, in two books, which as far excel all geographical text-books hitherto 
op SR eo ber Beggs oft in ndvenencl ach Gabe ks reading. 


THE SERIES. 


Appletons’ Elementary Geography, - . - 35 cents; 55 cents. 
Appletons’ Higher Geography, th - So $1.25. 


>. 
—— > 


THE ELEMENTARY.—In the preparation of the first book of the series, it was the aim to develop and pre- 
sent the subject in accordance with the views of advanced teachers, and to embody the most natural and philosophical 
system. It treats the subject Siti. mee es knowledge precede definitions, and presents facts in their logical con- 
nections, taking gradual steps from the known to the unknown. It will, it is believed, lay a substantial foundation 
for the s subjective development of the study in the HIGHER book. 


The Introductory Course is designed to make subsequent instruction =e by giv the young pupil defi- 
nite ideas of position, direction, and distance ; of the natural divisions of land and water, Ent the manner of represent- 
ing them on maps ; of climate ; of the vegetable, the animal, and the mineral kingdom ; and of the sommeiees and 
conditions of men. No formal definition s are given, but the new and ¥ pee Bienotesy ideas are imparted in reading-lessons, 
or are drawn out orally by questions leading up from things already familiar. 


THE HIGHER.—In preparing this volume, the aim has been to combine beauty of typography, usefulness of 
illustration, attractive maps, and every element of mechanical superiority, with a variety of original features, and the 
improved methods followed by the most successful teachers of the day. 


This Higher Geography is not a repetition of the Elementary, either in its matter or in its mode of Biges- the 
subject. In this book, the earth, viewed from a standpoint which the somewhat maturer mind has been enabled to 
reach, is considered first asa whole. It has been a peer object from the outset to show the connection between the 
phenomena of the universe, and the dependence of litical, on those of Physical, Geography. Geography 
m thus taught ceases to be a dry assemblage of isolated details, to be forgotten as soon as learned. 

Prominence is given to a consideration of the leading Industries, as the results of certain physical conditions, 

) Commerce, a feature which will not fail to be le in this practical age. pupil is taught to 

wth, the main routes of travel traffic, where and how our surplus products find a 

ief articles of daily use, and the exports which the leading commercial cities contri- 

oate Gap waar nmnty. This information is not only of great value in itself, but will impart fresh life to the 
study of Geography. 


BRIEF MENTION OF SOME NOTICEABLE FEATURES. 











PREPARED in acoordance with the views of the best teachers SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS, requiring independent thought, are 
and educators. introduced. 


‘The mibject is treated first objectively ; then subjectively. 
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Pronunciation of difficult proper names is given where they oo- 
cur, as well as in the Reference Tables. . ° 
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Liberal terms made to schools for introduction and exchange. For prices and 
full information, address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, & SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Vaccination a 


The history of vaccination in.New. York 
is simple. The first resident vaccinated 
was Dr, Valentine Seaman in )799, At first 
human virus used (rom arm to arm was the 
only kind known, but now bovine virus is. 
more common. Bovine virus is notso cer- 
tain as human, virus, because it is impossible 
to tell when the calf that has yielded it 
ceases to supply efficacious virus, 

The New York Dispensary introduced 
the bovine virus, and in one year made a 
profit of $16,000 upon the sale and the use 
of it. This was in 1864. This fact became 
known and as the manner of precuring the 
vaccine matter from the calf is simple many 
people undertook the production of the 
remedy, which is now produced by. hun- 
dreds of curporations, including the eorpo- 
ration of New York city, and reaching down 
to the humblest owners of domesticated 
cat*le. All that is necessary is to “shave the 
hair from the belly of a young calf and then 
after scarifying the skin so as to draw the 
blood, to inocculate the wound with virus 
from a calf already in use. \A sore is thus 
produced without injury to the beast, and 
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Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED! 
EQUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 


WEST and NORTHWEST. 


It is the short and best route between Chicago and all 
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of species 


specific gravity, 
in 1876 are no longer 


after a week’s time a store of vaccine mat- 
ter flows from the abrasion, _ Goose quills 
that have been scraped so as to present a 
clean rough surface are rubbed,in the fluid 
while the calf lies upon its back, with its 
limbs tethered so that it can neither hurt 
itself nor its captors. From 1,000 to 10.000 
quills, varying with different calves, are 
thus provided with virus They are not filled 
with the matter as is popularly supposed, 
but the outer surface of the quill is rubbed 
in the fluid, and it is allowed to dry there 
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ivanta, 
and the Kaukakee and Pan Handle Ronutes. 


and to be wet with the moisture of the} %™4 


wound that the phyeician makes on the pa- 
tient’s arm. 

Anybody can vaccinate himself. First 
scrape the skin over the deltoid muscle with 
the edge of a lancet and then make fine 
scratches over the reddened spot with the 
point of the blade. Blocd appears and into 
this slight wound rub one of the quills. 

Given up by Doctors, 

“Ts it possible that Mr. Godfrey 1s up and 
at work, and cured by so simple a remedy ? ” 

“ T assure you it is true that he is entirely 
cured, and with nothing but Hop Bitters; 
and only ten days ago his doctors gave him 
up and said he must die! ” 

“ Well-a-day! That is remarkable! I 
will go this day and get some for my poor 
George—I know hops are good,”’-—Salem 
Post. 

An enterprise which was begun in 1859 
to introduce the cultivation of the cinchona 
—or quinine—trees in India, has met with 
great success, The cultivation has been 
much extended and has become commer- 
cially profitable, so that the price of quinine 
has been considerably reduced in India, and 
an exportation of the drug has already 
begun. 

Pror. “‘ Which is the most delicate of the 
sences?” Soph.: “The touch.” Prof. ; 
“Prove it.” Soph.; “When you sit on a 
pin, you can’t see it—you can’t hear it— 
you can’t taste it—you can’t smell it; but 
it's there.” — Ex, 


Mrs. A. Elmore’s new song, “A Flower 
from Father’s Grave,” is out now, and is 
fally equal to any that preceded it, She 
cffers it, as she has the former ptblications, 
at half price to subscribers and contributors 
to our publications, and also offers a seaside 
poem, very neatly published, and bearing 
the poetic title, “A Beautifal,.City Set 
Down by the Sea,” to. Companron scholats 
for 10 cents, It ja suitable for recitations, 
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It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 
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Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 


Insist upon Ticket its sell you Tickets via this 
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“The Erie Railway” 


NOW THE 


NEW YORK, LANE ERIE, 


AND 


WESTERN RAILROAD, 


is well-known to the Public as being the 
Favorite Route to the West. 
Passing through the 
Grandest Scenery of River and Mountain, 
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To go to 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Denver or 


San Francisco, 
To visit 


Niagara Falts, the Lakes, Canada, 
the Mississippi Valley, Yosemite 
Valley, or the Wonderful 
Yellowstone Country, 

in comfort, take the well-known — 
ERIE RAILWAY, 
Foot ot Chambers 8t., New York. 
JOE F. ABPOTT, General Pajecsgey Aint, ¥. . 
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Special Offer. 


We made an offer of ‘‘ School M 
ment” during January to any one who 
sent us a new subscriber to the INSTITUTE 
or two new subscribers to the COMPANION 
and ten cents postage. 

Such a large number of teachers have 
taken advan‘ 
that we have decided to keep it o one 
month longer. The demand has 80 
great that we shall issue immediately a 
new edition. It will be im 
number to spare room for butone of the nu- 
merous letters of praise or commendatory 


assure every one that they will be more 
than satisfied if they procure it, We send 
it postpaid for 75 cents. 
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dresses should include both county and state. 


The School Journal. 








Entered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
; A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 


——0-- 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
21 Park Piace, New Yore. 


——o——_ 
TERMS. 
From 1 to 5 copies a year; each. © < -_ -— = = $2.00 

bad 5 t 9 cates 60 nie olivens, cash, < -_ = = = 275 

“ 10 to 19 copies to one-address,@ach, - <- - <- 1.50 
20 or more copies toone address, - - - = = = 125 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subsoriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter tf the sub- 
soriber so desires, and remits the amount duc for the time he has re- 
cetwed it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lisher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers, He therefore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 


Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz JOURNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
to the inch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00. 

Our Eastern AGENCY.—The ScHOOL JOURNAL and all of our 
publications can be obtained of Mr. Willard Small, No. 14 Brom- 
field St., Boston. He will receive subscriptions for the ScHooL 
JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ InerrruTE, and ScHOLAR’s COMPANION, and 
act as general agent for our publications. 
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Néw York, April 23, 1881. 
To All Those in Arrears. 


We are pleased with the promptness with 
which many of the subscribers to the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL have responded to the subscription 
bills mailed to them last week. There still 
remain a large number from whom we have 
not heard. We would remind all who are 
yet in arrears on subscription account, that}: 
& remittance of the money would be_esteem- 
eda favor. Shall we not hear from all such 
during the next 10 Gaye ? 


THE Teachers’ U. 8. Provident” Society is 
making active es are com- 
‘ing from“ all: quartets. “‘W.'D. nih, the 
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the publishers are willing to bear ample tes- 
timony. 





We need a law restricting the practice of 
teaching to those who are graduates of edu- 
cational schools.’ This is the case in this 
State respecting those who desire to practice 
medicine. In the Missouri Legislature it 
was proposed to restrict the practice of medi- 
eine to. the possessors of medical diplomas. 
But an opponent declared: ‘‘It is a grave 
mistake to consider medicine a science. The 
only effective way to learn the practice of 
médicine is to practise it.” There was a 
“Daniel come to judgment” for you! The 
best way to learn to deal out arsenic is to 
try iton the people! But that is just the 
way teaching is learned—at the present 
time. 


Compositions—So-Called. 








It is not an unusual thing for teachers to 
set their older pupils to write a composition ; 
it may be it is am essay for the ‘closing ex- 
ercises.” Now, the pupil has no thoughts, 
but instead has a collection of words and 
phrases in his head ; and these are summon- 
ed out and putin rows. There are two or 
three'mistakes about this proceedure. The 
pupil is set to do what he has had no instruc- 
tion in, and consequently what he cannot do. 
The product, if called a composition or essay, 
ismisnamed. If received, both teacher and 
pupil are deceived. 

** Compositions ” are nothing more nor less 
than the thoughts of the pupil expressed in 
the clearest, straightest manner possible. 
Mark, they must be the positive conclusions 
of the pupil. And’ he must maintain his 
position by logic—hard-headed logic. ‘‘Fine- 
writing” is generally sought after, and this 
means sound and not sense. Here is an ex- 
tract from an ‘‘Essay” of a graduate from 
an institution of no mean rank. : 

‘‘He looks upon the lofty mountains with 
indifference, but his mind is possessed by 
and abashed with the wonderful magnifi- 
cence of théir scenery and grandeur.” (If 
any one knows what this means let him tell 
the rest of us. But read on.) “He beholds 
the inaccessible pinnacles ; the vivid gashes 
of ravines and precipices. He hears the 

of the lofty trees, and exclaims, 
“‘How sublime !” (Of course he does.) “‘ His 
works will be written on the gilded pages of 
history for the edification of those who may 
live after long years shall have rolled away.” 

“This essay not only wastes time, paper and 
ink, but brains. It costs brains to do that 


something, worth while if her teacher had 
taught her in a proper manner. But it is not 
undignified to write concerning the “‘ Uses 
of Milk,” though most persons think so; 
nor a mark of ‘genius that one heads his 
piece “The Triumphs of Genius,” though 
many people so consider on writing it, 

i. the teacher give lessons on writing 
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sort.of thing... That girl could have written 


The Child. 


The teacher usually enters the school- 
room with erroneous ideas. And as he is us- 
ually generated this is not surprising. Com- 
ing to the conclusion that he will teach, he 
increases his technical attainments—he 
learns more geography, grammar, etc. He 
labors under the impression for years that 
the possession of more such facts renders 
him more capable in just that degree as a 
teacher. If he has twiceas many facts ashe 
once had, he is twice as capable—in his esti- 
mation. Now, this is an error that goes to 
the very root of things, and limits and dis- 
torts his view of his field of work. But, an- 
other error equal to or surpassing this is the 
idea that scholarship consists in a specific 
knowledge of facts, regardless of the power 
to use them to advantage on the minds of 
others. His idea of education for himself he 
makes a model for an education for his pu- 
pils, To know certain things is his effort in 
order to be admitted as a teacher; as, for 
example, that St. Petersburg is the capital 
of Russia. The main thought in acquiring 
this fact is, that he will be able to know 
when his pupils have acquired the same fact. 
That, possessing that fact, he islike a man 
with a key to a lock, or Archimedes with a 
lever seems never to have occurred to him. 

But the fact of facts for him is the cu1Lp— 
his nature, his traits, his capacities. He has 
the ability to learn mathematics, and so the 
relations of figures must be understood in or- 
der to develop his mental powers. This is 
the central theme ; the rules of grammar are 
at the circumference. Schools are not or- 
ganized that the child may be made to ac- 
quire facts, though unfortunately this is all 
that too many of them do while in them 

The child, his benefit—that is the sole end 
and aim of education. How shall the child 
be made stronger and wiser? How shall he 
be best put ‘“‘about his Father’s business ?” 
How shall he be enabled to make the most of 
his life on the globe ? These are themes con- 
cerning which the teacher should ex- 
amine himself; and to solve them he may 
find it needful to know grammar—and he 
may not, 





Examination Questions. 


In the near future it will be said “‘that a 
rage for proposing questions seemed to have 
prevailed in the United States between 1850 
and 1890—that it seemed to reach its culmina- 
tion about the centennial year.” The exact 
historian will aver that this question rage 
had a disastrous effect on the character and 
genera! scholarship of the teachers. And it 
is easy to see why this isso. A certain law 
office in Michigan was very successful in 
preparing candidates for examination ; the 
method ‘leaked out.” The questions given 
were taken down year by year by the law 
firm, and the students prepared on these. It 
was a quick method ; but it did not make 
lawyers. — 

Each State has “questions for State Ex- 
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aminations,” and a perusal ofthese does not 
give one a very excellent idea of the qualifi- 
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cations demanded of one who is permitted to 
teach in any school in the State. The meth- 
od is essentially bad. It eficourages frag- 
mentary preparation. The only way to) ré- 
form it is to throw it away altogether. In its 
place should be a well digested syllabus of 
subjects. In U. 8. History, for example, 
there should be a number of topics—Spanish 
Explorations, French do., English do., Settle- 
ment of the Colonies.—Va., Md., Mass., 
Conn., R. L., N. H., N. Y.,N.J., French and 
Indian War, etc. The subjects could be 
tabulated under a few hundred topics, and 
then at an examination ten or more of these 
could be selected. 

But the unfairness of the questions is yet 
more objectionable. A man may know a 
subject well and yet be unable to answer a 
question that is pointed at some special part 
of that subject. Thus under the head of 
Civil Government we find this question : 
‘‘By what provision does a nickel coin cir- 
culate for five cents, when it does not con- 
tain two cents worth of metal?’ As ten 
questions are usually given out a failure in 
two or three would indicate a low degree of 
scholarship, when the proper conclusion 
would be that the maker of the questions had 
gone out of his way to invent a puzzle. 

When a person is a pupil, when he is ina 
class, he may properly be questioned, for the 
object is to deepen, broaden, and sound his 
knowledge of certain subjects. When he 
applies for a place as teacher let him be 
required to write out his knowledge of those 
subjects. The same method should be em- 
ployed in arithmetic. 

For example, suppose the topic was this, 
‘*Explain the principles that underly the 
changes to be wrought on fractions, and il- 
lustrate with examples.” This would be much 
better than to give examples and require so- 
lutions. We have this question in a State 
Examination: ‘‘Bound Lake Michigan.” 
Now if a map were required showing the 
States of ‘Michigan and Wisconsin, their 
rivers and towns, the situation of the lake 
would be clearly shown. 

Our territory is so large that when a meth- 
od gets under way it is unusually adapted 
first and considered, if at all, afterward. The 
spelling classes were maintained in schools 
where reading even was at a discount. 

And it will take some time to uproot the 
“Examination Questions.” Quite portly 
volumes are filled with questions. Seriously, 
have the question-propounders ever con 
sidered what the exact relation between the 
ability to answer the questions and the fitness 
to teach ? It is doubtful. 


Cat.—Teaubers of Healdsburg organized a local Teach- 
ers Institute for the purpose of discussing all matters pre- 
taining to their profession, and more especially the best 
interests of our schools; the difficulties met with here and 
the best means to be adopted to overcome all obstacles to 
greater success. Principal A. G. Burnett was made chair 
man and Vice-Princi,al' D. C. Clark, Secretary, Mrs. Mo- 
Oulloh and Miss O'Connor ne a a Committee on 
order of business, The good its that are likely to flow 

¢ rom this action of our teachers can not be overestimated. 
It will not only have an important influence upon our city 
schvols, but will stir up a new interest among the teachers 
in the vicinity of He It may prove the 
beginning of a new era, in our local school ape 0 6 An- 
other important effect it is vie Bon me teh nd tne 
teachers to be a power in the County Teacher’ 
at its regular meetings. They will go there fresh from 
cing own local pater ap ow = interest, and pe some- 
to say, tue result of careful thought, study 
= hope this movement of the teachers will 
leed to a course af leotaree to be held same e¥ of | “xo 
the week in some eg pes place under aspices.— 
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For the Somoon JounNAL.. 
~ Studies in Synonyms, No. 6. _ 


6. Anipg, Sosourx, Dweit, Live, Resine, Innasrr. 


heuce to make a short stay. “Let the damsel abide with 
tus @ few days.”— Gen. xxiv., 55. Inanother sense (to be 
noticed in the next article) it is nearly equivalent to con- 
tinue, as in “ Let every man abidein the same calling.” 
—1 Cor. vii. 20. -But in the sense of pas-ing a portion of 
one’s life, it embraces a shorter period than any ot its 
synonyms, To sosovrn is literally to spend the day, that 
is, to spend a limited portion of time, ata place. To pwxLL 
embraces the idea of perpetuity, and also of livin; under 
some kind of shelter. To u1ve 1s indefinite as to length of 
stay, and may be either with or without shelter. To re- 
erve is to live in a mansion, as opposed to a humbler dwell 

ing. Inwasrr is RestpE, used transitively. 

QUESTIONS, 

Which embraces the longer period of time—abide or 
sojourn ? What two ideas are comprehended in diel] ? 
How does live differ trom dwell? Reside from live?. In- 
habit from reside ? 

EXEROISES, 


(In the following sentences, let the pupil substitute the 
bracketed word for the one :n italics, and explain the dif- 
ference. Of course the teacher is to write on the board 
only one of the words.) 


The angels sojourned [abode] with Lot one night. 

Abraham abode [sojourned] in the land ef Canaan. 

The Israelites sojourned [dwelt] in the land of Goshen. 

The best medicine for dyspepsia is to dwell [live] in the 
open air. 

The nomads of the desert reside [dwell or live] in tents. 

Savages reside [dwell or live] in the caves which nature 
has formed for them ; civilized man erects structures » hich 
he can dwell in [reside in or inhabit.] 

The poor laborer has his hovel in which he can barely 
reside (live); the ricn landlord has his superb mansion in 
which he lives {resides} surrounded with pomp and luxury, 

Being obliged to remove my dwelling [h:bitation], 1 
selected a convenient house in the street where the nobil- 
ity abode (resided.) 


7. Aste, Stray, Remar, Contos. 

The idea of confining one’s self to something is com- 
mon to all these words. Conminvs is applied to sameness 
of action; Remam to sameness of situation. We speak 
of continuing a certain vourse, of continuing to do er to be 
anything ; but we remain in a position, in a house, in a 
town, in a condition, etc. There is more of will in con- 
tinuing, more of neeessity and circumstances in remaining. 
A person continues in office as long as he can discharge its 
duties. A sentinel remains at his post, Continue is op- 
posed to cease, remain is opposed to go. Things continue 
in motiou ; they remain stationary. 

Srax is, like rematn, when used in this sense*, expres- 
sive of continuance ia a place ; out remain is applied either 
to persons or to things, while stay is said of persups only. 
Staying is altogether voluntary, while remaining is often 
compulsory, Soldiers must remain where they are station- 
ed ; friends stay at one another's houses as visitors. 

Aste is also voluntary, but it brings in the idea of con- 
stancy and perseverance, as when we speak of “an abid- 
ing faith,” and “the patient abiding of the righteous,” and 
“abiding by a promise.” In the aense of bearing it has no 
connection with these synonyms ; when it means to watt 
for, a8 in “I bide my time;” it is also foreign to our 
subject, 

QUESTIONS, 


In what do these words agree ? How do continue and 
remain differ? Do we continue or remain in a house, 
town, condition, situation? Do we continue a certain 
course of action or remain in it? Which is more decidedly 
an act of the will? What other of theee synonyms is 
also expressive ol volition ? Is stay applied to things ? Is 
remain # Is stay applied to persons? Is remain? Do 
soldiers. continue or remain or stay at their posts? 
Why? Abdide, in the sense, of staying, superadds whet 
ideas ¢ Does a person abide, stay, continue or remain 
in office? (Ans. Continue or stay by an exercise of his 
own will ; remain by the sufferance of others.) 





*Nore-—-Sray is used in the sense of armen 


sense of hindering or repressing, in which 
xf) 


 9ongmon 


ito oFfin¢ 


To apts literally means to spend the night at a place; 





EXERCISES, 

1 wish ponents wet things stay (remain) where I put 
them. 

Many, pepsces fave been restored to life after having 
continued (remained) several hours in a state of suspended 
animation. 

Now remain (abide) faith, hope aud charity. 

Many persons are of so restless a disposition that they 
eannot continue (stay or abide) long in a place without 
exhibiting eymptoms of uneasiness. 

During the civil war.in the South many slaves remasn- 
ed (continued) faithful to their owners ; but now they sel- 
dom continue (remain) long enough in their places to 


lany bond of attachment between master and serv 


Some Roman Catholic autnors assert that vicious writ- 
ers continue (remain) in purgatory as Jong as the influence 
of their writings remains (continues) upon posterity. 

It is necessary for some species of wood te stay (remain) 
long in water in order to become seasoned. 

I will be true to thee while life and thought abide (re- 
main.) 


—_-—-+ 
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Danger. 
By J. W. Sxnoren. 

While the sou’ of New York is vexed over the perils 
arising from the filth of reeking streets it may be well to 
look at the dangers to which the children are subjected 
from the want of breathing space in school-rooms, 

If a person subjected to the noxious exhalation of Nor- 
folk street is stricken with typhoid fever, cr if a weight 
falis on a man and crushes him, we think that is a matter 
of course. But if ycu put a living being under an ex- 
hausted receiver, or in a pit filled with cerbonic acid 
gas, the mischief is just the same. No organ suffers, no 
muscle is crushed, ao part is poisoned, yet life departs, 
And so far as air rendered unfit to support life, in that 
degree vitality is impaired, Im this lies one main peril 
in the school-room. It is a danger that, unfortunately is 


not manifest, If foul air could be seen as pain as garb- 


age on s thoroughfare, public sentiment might be 
aroused to apply a remedy. But the dangers of the 
achool-room are unfortunately tot of the virible sort. 
They are. not directly cogmizable by eyes or nose. Their 
approach is by mining and sapping the foundations, the 
intrenchments of health rather than by open demonstra- 
tions of force. The deadliest foe ef teacher and scholar 
comes often times in the shape of a contributor to his 
warmth and comtort. In days oi old the fire damp was 
the greatest enemy of the coal miner, because of its in- 
sidious nature. Now the Humphrey Davy lamp enables 
the miner to detect it, and be protected from ex- 
plosien. But in the sehool-room there may be malarious 
properties in the air, gradually underwnining health and no- 
body perceive it. 

Science bas, however, furnished us with a sate guard, in 
making us acquainted with the constitution of the air. It 
i- now well known as part of the alphabet of Chemistry 
that air is composed mainly of Oxygen and Nitrogen in 
the proportion of about 20 parts ot Oxygen to 80 parts of 
Nitrogen, with a trace of carbonic acid gas, ete. The 
Oxygen, (O) supports and is necessary ;to all lite. 
Nitrogen, (N) w destructive of lile. “Life isflike fire, and 
livitig 1s a form of burning. Every human body is a fur- 
nance, having a fire that never goes out. A fire will go 
out if the supply of fuel or the supply of O. is 
Se will life. Put a candle lighted in a bottle and it will 
soen expire for want of air, O. Insert a card in the mouth 
of the bottle to allow a current down on one side and up 
and out the other, and the caadle will burn to its socket. 
Fill a bottle with water. Invert it over a water bath. 
Send the breath into it by a syphon. Now, if you thrust 
a candle into it, the candle will go out at onee. The air 
once breathed will net support combustion. It will not 
support life. If air ence respired is mixed with pare a« 
it is vitiated. 

It has, when in the lungs been brought in contact with 
blood that was changed with carbon and the waste mat- 
ters of the body. it paris with one fourth ofoxygen. The 
blood has taken 1t to build up the body. It will ‘take 
seven «r eight hundred pounds of QO. in a year, and it 
gives out in carbonic acid gas and watery vapor, an equal 
amount. — 

“The breathing makes a rapid destruction of air. At each 
breath we take about a pint. Twenty respirations a minute 
use up about twenty pints a minute, and in an hear about 





twelve hundred pints er one hundred and fifty gallons, 
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about forty or fifty cubie feet. If this were all the sir al- 
lowed the person breathing it would die in less than one 
hour by suffocation. A human being may live days with- 
out food, but not many minutes without air. 

Hence, the inquiry is important, how much air is re- 
quired in the xhool-room. In other words what should 
be the cubic space for each child. There should be enough 
in winter for a supply of air and for a short time, without 
changes. - 

Sanitarians say, that to be supplied with respiratory 
sir in a fair state of parity every child ought to have at 
least eight hundred cubic teet of space, which ought to be 
freely accessible, by direct or indirect channels to the at- 
mesphere. Yet how many schools are there where one 
hundred cubic feet of air is allowed to each person ! 

Ina room thirty feet by thirty and eight feet high, 
there are 7,200 cubic feet of space. Let it hold sixty 
ehildren. They will consume the air in twelve minutes. 
Yet they are compelled te remain in it fer an hear. Let any 
one enter the room from the fresh air and the foulness is 
unendurable. Those remaining in are only sensible of 
want of energy. Yet it must affect the health. Statisti- 
cal inquiries on mortality prove beyoud s doubt, that of 
the causes of death which are usually in action, impurity 
of the air is most impertant. 

It rests with teaehers to protect themselves. Calculate 
the cubic space ef your school-room. Ascertain the aver- 
age space for each scholar. If there is not enough air 
space apply for a remedy te the proper authorities. There 
are two ways of increasing a fraction. You can divide 
the denominator or multiply the numerator. So get 
larger rooms, or take smaller classes. 





Valuable Suggestions. 


The following circular has been sent to every school in 
Chenango County, N. Y., by the School Commissioners of 
the County. 

After carefully studying the needs of our schools, and 
becoming convineed that there is a lack in the work of 
preparing our pupils for intelligent citizenship, we have 
prepared the following questions as a partial guide to 
teachers, to assist them in this very desirable under- 
taking : 

First.—Name the different offices in each town, and the 
duties of each. 

Second.—Name the different county offices, the term of 
office and the duties of each. 

Third.—Give the number of State officers in New York, 
the duties of each, the length of time each holds office; 
also name the present incumbents. 

Fvurth.—Tell bow the President is elected; give title 
and name his cabinet officers. 

Fifth—State the number of Judges in the Supreme 
Court of the United States; how they cbtain their posi- 
tien, and how long they continue in office; also name the 
present incumbents and the States they are from. 





Sizth.—What are the various courts of the States of’ 


New York? 


Seventh —In what judicial district of New York is 
Chenango County ; what counties comprise this district? 
Give the number of judges, term of office, presidect incum- 


bent, and what counties they are from. 
Kighth,—State the duties of the Grand and Trial Juries. 


Nonth.— What are the necessary qualifications to become 
eligible to the office of President of the United State, 
United States Senator and Member of the House of Repre- 


sentative ? 


Tenth.—Of what two houses does the State Legislature 
consist? Tell how many members in each honse also 


how often the Legislature meets. 


Eleventh_—In what congressional district is “Chenago 
County? How many counties comprise it? Who is our 


Present representative ? 


Twelfth.--How many U. 8. Senators has each State? 
How are they elected? Name the present Senators from 


New York. 


Théirteenth.— What is the constitution of a State or 


County ? 


Fourteenth.—Into what three departments is our gover- 


ment divided? 


Fifleenth.—What becomes of a law passed in violation 


of the Constitution ? 
pe ech geeky epee 





many Mints in the U. 8S? Where 


Nineteenth.— What is the name of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction ? 
Twentieth—State when the school year commences, and 
how many days of school must each distriet have annually 
in order to draw public money. 





Writing in Public Schools. 
“ Considering the importance of a good handwriting, 
either as a business qualification, or as an accomplishment, 
it is always a matter of surprise that it receives, as a rule, 
so little consideration at the hands of public school boards 
and officers, as well as by teachers. 
“Tt is rare, if ever, that a candidste for a position as 
teacher in a public school is questioned regarding their 
style of writing, or knowledge and capability of teach- 
ing it to their pupils; we believe that it is largely due 
to this indifference on the part of the responsible school 
officers of the country that writing is so poorly and un- 
successfully taught in our common schools. If a good 
hand writing and some analytical knowledge of writing 
and the proper mode of teaching it were made an 
essential feature in the examinations of candidates fur 
teaching, and certificates were resolutely withheld fiom 
all who were in this respect deficient, and were sub- 
sequently held responsible for a fair p-oficiency by their 
pupils, we should very soon see a marked change for 
the better in this important branch of education; and 
the pupils of our public school would, as a rale become 
good practical writers, instead of, as at present, very bad 
writers. 
“The old, and very prevalent notion, that only certain 
ones having a “special gift” could become accomplished 
writers, and that they were bound to do so anyhow, is 
about played out, and should be so entirely, for nothing 
can be more false and pernicious. The same ability and 
effort that will enable s pupil to attain to proficiency in 
any other branch of education, if properly aided by skillful 
instructors, will enable him to become a good sriter, and 
the sooner this is recognized as a fact, and so treated by 
teachers and school officers, the sooner will writing as- 
sume its proper place in the curriculum of our public school, 
and will be treated both as an art and science, to be ac- 
quired as much by study as by practice, and as being fully 
within the power of every pupil to acquire.”— Penman's 
Art Journal. 





Questions for Examination of Teachers 
in Indiana, Feb., 1881. 





WRITING. 
1. For what two purposes may the blackboard be used 
in writing ? 
2. What is the distinction between the finger move- 
ment and the arm movement in writing ? 
3. Make and mame the curved limes used in the small 
letters ? 
4. What is the heighth of the small letter! compared 
with ¢# The small letter d compared with a? 
5. How should the space between sentences compare 
with the spave between the words of a sentence ? 
6. Write the following lines as a specimen of your 
hand-writing : 
“ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank | 
Here will we sit, and let the seund of music 
Creep into our ears ; soit stillness and the nigtt 
Become the touches of sweet harmony.” 


READING. 
L. State the steps to be taken by the teacher in teach- 
ing pupils to read a selection in the Fourth Reader. 
2. What are the steps thai should be taken by the 
teacher in teaching a word unkrown both as to its mean- 

ing and pronunciation, te a class in the Fourth Reader? 
3. * Soldier rest! Thy warfare o'er, 


a. Before the class can read intelligently ‘the selection 
in the reader beginning with this stanza what informa- 
tion should be given to them by the teacher ? 

b. How would you awaken a desire in them to read the 
rest <f the story ? 

c. What purpose should the teacher have in teaching 
this lesson, other than that of making the pupils able two 
read this selection correctly ? 

4. Express in your own language the thought in this 
stanza. , 
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marks of the following words : Soldier, Funeral, Wisdom, 
There, Last. 


SPELLING. 

Spell twenty words selected by the superintendent. 

ARITHMETIC. 
1. Reduce 3 mi. 23 rd. 3 yd. tofeet. By analysis. 

l 

2. Divide the sum of ly, and [jf by their difference. 
3, When it is 8 a.w., June 25th, at a city “A,” situated 
in long. 5° 55’ East, what is the time atacity “ B,” situ- 
ated in long. 87° 50’ West ? 
4. An agent receives $272.95 with which to bay cof- 
fee ; deducting his commission, 3¢, how many pounds can 
he purchase at 10c. per pound ? 
5. A owes $371 dee in 9 mos., without interest. Should 
he pay the debt now with $345, would he gain cr lose, 
a oney being worth 8¢ per annum? How much ? 
6. What will be the cost of 1b liters of wine at $35.06 
a hectoliter ? 
7. If 1} yds. of cloth cost $f, what will 1} yd. cost? 
By analysis. 
8. What will 18 yds. of cloth cost at the rate of 2c. for 
the first yard, 5c. for the second, 8c. for the third and so 
on, at the same rate of increase for the whole number 
of yds? 
9. What is the volume of a cone whose slant heighth ws 
13 ft., and radius of the base 5 ft 
10. (a) In teaching arithmetic what object is to be at- 
tained by requiring a pupil to give the rule for a solution? 
(b) What is to be attained by requiring the analysis of the 
solution ? 

GRAMMAR. 
1, What is the subject of a sentence? Predicate ? 
2. Define the classes into which seatences are divided 
as to form ? 
3. What is the distinction between the conjugation of a 
verv and the synopsis of a verb ? 
4. What is the distinction in the use of Should and 
Would ? 
5. Write a sentence containing a conjunctive adverb 
and parse the adverb. 
6. Write asentence containing a co-ordinate conjunction 
and s participial phrase and then analyze the sentence. 
7. Write a sentence contaiming e comma and a semi- 
colon and giva the rule for the use of each. 
8. Correct ; I have’ fmled though I sheuld have succeed- 
ed. She teaches six hours a day and flirts tae balance of 
the time. 
9. In the sentence above parse “hours” and “flirts.” 
10. What is the difference between “ Language Lessons’’ 
and “ Grammar ?” 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Describe the formation of a delta. What is the 
largest delta in Asia ? 

2. What is Geography ? 
Geology ? 

3, By what other name is Ireland frequently called ? 
What causes the condition upon which this name de- 
pends ? 

4. Name the capitals of the States formed from the 
Northwest Territory, in the order m which the States 
were admitted. 

5. Locate the islands of St. Helena and Juan Fernandes. 
For what is each celebrated ? 

6. Name three Jarge and important portions of the land 
surface of the earth that lie south of the Equator. 

7. What two lakes are regarded as the source of the 
Nile? 

8. Which is the most densely populated country of Eu- 
rope? Which is the least so ? 

9. Name five of the chief productions of China, agricul- 
tural or manufactared. 

10. 

Country | Oapital | Oh't river 
Hindo-tan | | 
Hungary | ! 


How does it differ from 





Mount's | Gov't | Tide ruler 
| | 
| 


HISTORY. 

1. Why should « teacher of history be familiar with 
more than one book on the subject ? 

2. Name three mental faculties which are cultivated by 
the study of history. 

3. Tell the story of De Soto in America. 

4 Describe the first charter or constitution for the 
government of the Carolinas. 

5. Who was Aaron Burr? 


6. Who were the Hessians engaged in the Revolutionary 

















5. Indicate the pronunciation by the use of diacritical 


war ? 
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T. Name two.serious defects of the Asticles of Confed- 
eration, 1775. : 
8. Name the three most important American inventions. 
9, Whatis the Monroe Doctrine ? 
10. (a) What was the Seminole war of 1835 and (b) 
how did it end? 





PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. By what experiment can you prove that bones 
grow? 

2. At what part of the day is a person the tallest ? Why? 

3. What is the effect of sleep on the temperature of 
the bedy ?. What in nutrition ? 

4. What imporities paturally gather in the skin? How 
should they be removed ? 

5. Why is unbolted flour more nutritious, as a rule, 
than bolted flour ? 

6. Name two advantages resulting from the use of coffee. 

. If all the articles eaten are digestible, which is the 
Wc a meal made up of various articles, or made of une 
single article ? Why ? 

8. Name the parts of the body in which the pulse may 
be felt, 

9. Upon what element.in the blood does the oxygen act 
especially ? 

10. What is the medulla oblongata? What three im- 
portant organs derive their special nervous power from it ? 
THEORY.AND PRACTICE. 

Write a page or more on the assigning of text-uook 
lessons, statiag (1) the ends to be secured, including meth- 
ods of preparation and needed assistance, (2) the time 
which may be thus used by the teacher; (3) the errors 
commonly made by teachers in assigning lessons, ete. 





How to Secure Obedience. 


You cannot get it by demanding or claiming it; by de- 
claring that you will have iv: or even by explaining to 
your scholars how useful and indispensable it is. Obedi- 
ence isa habit, and must be learned like other habits, rath: 
er by practice than by theory; by being orderly, not by 
talking abeut order. 

There are some things on which it is well to-draw out 
the intelligence and sympathies of a child, and to make 
him understand the full reason and motive of what you do. 
But on this point,.I would not, except on’rare and special 
occasions, enter into any discussions, or offer any explana- 
tions. ‘All entreaty—* Now do give me your attention ;'— 
all self-assertion—‘T will have ordér;’—all threats—‘ If 
you don’t attend to me, I will punish you;’ are- in them- 
selves ‘signs of wetkness. They beget aid propagate dis- 
obedience; they never really correct it. ‘All noise and 
shouting aggravate the evil, and utterly fail to produce 
more than a temporarylull at best. 

** He who in quest’of silence ‘ silence’ hoots, 

Is apt to make the hubbub he imputes.” 
All talk about discipline in a -sehool is in fact mischievous. 
To say ‘ I ought to be obeyed’ is tu assume that) a child’s 
knowledge is to be the measure of his obedience, to invite 
him to discuss the grounds of your autliority, perhaps to 
dispute it. .A nation, we know, is in an abnormel state 
while its members are debating the rights ‘of man or the 
fandamental principles of government.’ There’ should ‘be 
underlying all movement and political activity, a settled 
respect for law and a feeling that law once made must be 
obeyed. So no family life of a right kind is possib'e, if the 
members ever treat the authority of the parent as an open 
question. 

The duty of obeying is not so much a thing to be learn- 
ed per se. It must be learned before the learning of any- 
thing else becomes possible. It is like food or air :n‘rela- 
tion to our bodily lives; note’thing to be sought for and 
possessed for itself, but an antecedent condition, without 
which all other possessions become impossible, Sovit is not 
well in laying*down a school rule to say anything ubout 
the penalty which will fall upon those who transgress it, 
Shew that you do not expect transgression; and then, if it 
comes treat it—as fa: as you can with perfect candour and 
honesty do so—as something which surprises and disap- | 
points you; and for which you must apply some, remedy 
rather for the scholar’s sake than, your own. 

Now the first way to secure obedience to commands i is | 
to make every rule and regulation you. lay down the | Bub- 
ject of careful previous thought, Determine on the best, 
course and be sure you are rigat. Then you will gain con- 
fidence in yourself, and without auch, confidence authority 
is impossible, Be sure that if you, have any, secret. mis-| 
givings as to the wisdom of the order you give.or as to! 
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will reveal itself in some subtle way, and. your order will) 
not be obeyed. An unpremeditated or an indefinite com- 

mand—one the full significance of which you yourself have 
not understood—olten proves to be a mistake, and 

be retracted. And every time you retract an order, on 
authority is weakened. Never give a command unless you 
are sure you can enforce it, ner unless you. mean to see 
that it is obeyed. You must not shrink from any trouble 
which may be necessary to carry out a regulation yomhave 
once laid down, It may involve more trouble-than you 
were prepa.ed for; but. that trouble you are Lound to take 
in your schelar’s interest and in your own. We must 
not evade the consequences of our own orders, even 
when we did not oresee or even desire all of them. The 
law once laid down should be regarded as a sacred 
thing, binding the lawgiver as much as the subject, 

Every breach of it on the scholar’s part, and all wavering 
or evasion in the enforcement of it on your own, putsa 
premium on future disobedience and goes far to weaken 

in the whole of your pupils a sense of the sacredness of 
law. 

And. when rules and orders desoend to details, your su- 
pervision should be so perfect, that you will certainly know 
whether im all these details the orders have been obeyed | 
or not. Unless you can make arrangements for detecting 
a breach of law with certainty, do not lay down a law at 
all, . It may be replied to this, that an attitude of habitual 
suspicion is not favorable to the cultivation of self-reapret 
in a scholar; and that you want often. to trust h'm, and 
show you rely on his honor, True, Ths, development of 
the conscience and of the sentimen: of honor is .one,.of 
your highest duties; but in eases where you can safely 
appeal to the sense of honor, it is not a eommend which is 
wanted, but a wish. a principle, a reqaest. You explain 
that .a certain course ot action is.right or desirable or 
honorable. in itself; and you say to your scholar, ‘Now 
I think you see what I mean; I shallitrust:you to do ‘it! 
That is, you part in some degree with your own preroga- 
tive as a governor, and invite him to takea share in his 
self-government. But you do not put your wishes into 
the form of a command in this case. Commands are. for 
those in whom the capacity for self-command is imperiect- 
ly developed ; and in their case vigilauce does not. imply 
suspicion; it is for them absolately needful to knowuw, that 
when you say a thing has to be done, you mean for gertain 
to know whether it is done or not. Involuntary and me 
chanical obedience bas to be,learned first ; the habit ot con- 
sciaus, voluntary rational obedience. will come by slow 
degrees.—From J, .G. Firon's Lectures. 





Objective Teaching. 


What is objective teaching? how does it differ trom 
ordinary instruction? what subjects can be taught. onjec- 
tively ? and what are its peculiar advantages ? 

Objective teaching consists in presenting subjects so that 
the child can comprehend the ideas to be gained by means 
of his senses or by an appeal to his past experience and an 
association ef known ideas with new ones. All subjects 
can be taught more or less objectively, Some are par 
ticularly adapted to this method of teachiug ; in fact, com- 
paratively little can be known of them unless taught in 
this way-—among these are primary zoology, botany, geo 

graphy and physiology ; while others, as grammar, read- 
ing, spelling and writing, seem at first to. be abstract, yet 


these should be taught in a similar way, using words prin- 


cipally as objects of study: 

The advantages of this method in teaching all branches 
are, that the child’s mind is cultivated properly; his facul- 
ties are developed in the order of natare; there is no dis- 
tortion or undae development of one faculty at thé ex- 
pense of another. Ohildren become exceedingly interest 
ed in subjects taught in this way, because they bavesome- 
thing to do to employ their hands and eyes as well as their 
brain; hence they will learn more readily and comprehend 
better than if the subject were presented abstractly. If 
the proper method is ured, the teacher aids the child to 
diecover the more important facts in connection with the. 
subject, and encourages him to express his thoughts ,in 
words, thus cultivating correct forms of expression. , This 
result is of the greatest importance, for the incorrect use 
of language arises as much from indistinct or hali-formed, 
impressions as from hearing it, used incorrectiy by others. 
Inasmuch as one of the chief aims of primary _ teaching is 
tolay the toundation for work, inthe higher, branches, this 
course of training is eminently successful; as “by. it, the 





yeur own power ultimately to enforce it, thas misyiving 


child is taught to chink independently for himself, to a 





sociate ideaa, to observe, and t express his thoughts in 
his 6wn language. 

“Teachers often dbserve the effect of objective teaching, 
to | and not having nad experience of preparation for the work, 
attempt to give ‘instruction, and after repeated failures be. 
come discouraged, abandon the system and consider it un- 
successful ; “while they themselves are at fault in under- 
taking without special training the most systematic snd 
delicate manner of imparting knowledge, and the one that 
especially requires peculiar preparation and thought in 
order to be successful. 

We will now particularly of some of the requisites 
for objective teaching. These are (1) a thorough general 
knowledge of the common school branches, and also the 
elements, of the sciefces; (2) a knowledge of the laws of 
mental growth, so that the subject matter may be pre- 
sented in a proper way to develop the faculties of the 
child in a natural and systematic order; (3) careful and 
thorough study of the best met’ods of communicating 
knowledge in such a way as to lead a child to make proper 
use of bis faculties, and fo observe, think, and therefrom 
draw conclusions for himself. 

To furnish such inetraction is the special province of 
normal schools, and the best mode of impartirg this is to 
make it roe ee practical by having oral and written 
lessons, illustrating certain points of theory, and afterwards 
subjected to criticism by the teacher and class. 

The principles underlying the true method of cbjective 
teaching are those derived trom the theor‘es of Pestalozzi, 
who declared. that “the culture of the outer and innér 
senses is the absolute foundation of all knowleage—the 
first and highest principle of instruction.” These ought 
to ba thoroughly understood by the teacher, ‘and kept con- 
stantly before him in his work, bei ‘ing regarded as a stan- 
dard by whicli every lesson, “and, in’ fact, every part of 
every lesson, i: to be tested, 


What Makes a Good Teacher. 





The foremost need in every true or great work is the 
worker—the man.or woman with the Will and the Wis- 
dom. for the task. These two stand for, if they do not 
inclose, the two great classes of qualifications of the true 
teacher. The first sums up the personal characterist'cs ; 
the second emoraces the special acquirements. 

Intellectual activity and vivacity, Teaching is a mental 
act, and the higher the teaching the higher the activity 
involved. The mind which sees nothing in the lesson can 
teach nothing, The truth must melt and glow in the 
teacher's thought ere it can flow as molten gold into the 
minds of the pupils. Some minds awaken qnickly and 
some only. with long and patient study, but the teacher 
must be awake who would awake his pupils. Next to 
the ardent,purpose and fervent zeal, the clear and vivid 
thonght is the highest quality and force in. teaching. It 
may come from native genius, but it comes most trequent- 
ly from the stimulating power of a well studied theme. 
The teacher who is not rich in thought by nature must 
study and muse upon his lesson till the fire burns. 

A good manner. A teacher is a living lesson, ‘and his 
looks and . actions are visible speech. His character, mo- 
tives, opinions and feelings are judged by his manner. 
This acts as a silent force, attracting or repelling, adding 
weight er-weakness to all. he says. Obildren are severe 
critics of deportment. ‘They may not understand our 
speech. but they read with s glance our “faces. “He must 
wear a double mask | who will escape ‘the judgment. of 
childhood. Let the teacher be what he would seem, and 
seem what he is. 

Presence of mind—a mind consciously present to all that 
is transpiring in the class, and consciously alert to meet 
every emergency. ‘The whole man must be present in 
this encounter, this cenfronting of teacher and pupils. The 
keen eye must watch every movement, the quick ear must 
catch each inflection, the ready mind mast “grasp every 
changing mood and movement, and the, alert intelligence 
must meet with fitting word and look each manifestation. 
| Absence of mind in the presence of children is the ab- 
dication ot all coxtrol over them. Here, if anywhere, 
the. true teacher keeps all his faculties about him. 

Self.control or self-masiery. ‘This means more than pres- 
ence of mind, It means such a over the facul- 
ties and feelings that they can not be thrown into panic 
or roused into rictous. Nig, _Selt- control. is the ~~ 

fundamental condition _ others. The 
casheaga a a be pene ay rth, nor, driven 


to p show of anger without his own consent Offended, 
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surprised, shocked, insulted or amused, he must be able 
to-keep silent except when the calm reason bids him 
speak, and asit bids. It is the immobility of the Sphinx’s 
face that makes it seem so wondrous strong and impres- 
sive.. Seif-control is the accepted sign of strength of char- 


acter, It is the safeguard against inner weakness and} dren. 


outer force. 

Special acquirements are tbe teacher's implements ; his 
personal characteristics are the parts of himself. As the 
soldier without weapons, the mechanic without tools and 
the farmer without seed, so is the teacher without knowl- 

General knowledge. The teacher should be a tountain— 
the fuller the better—notto deluge the pupils wich a con- 
tisuous outpour, but to give resource apd power to the 
instruction. The full teacher teaches easily and with a 
constant charm, He may say little but the little means 
much,. The height and force of the fountain-head is felt 
in the tiniest outflow. 

Enowledge of the day's lason is knowledge of the task in 
hand, Its necessity needs no proof. How shall one walk 
who.sees neither the path nor the eud of his journey ? The 
teacner who must learn the lesson and teach it at the same 
moment carries double weight. He is like one required 
to. look before and behind him at once. His force is wast- 
ed in quick turning and he sees nothing. His general 
knowledge may’aid him to say something, but the lesson 
ot the hour is lost wholly, or is so belittled as to give no 
hint ofits real power or richness. The unprepared teacher 
sits before his class, a spectacle of sorry weakness, when 
he should have come full of the play of conscious power. 
Like Samson shorn of his locks, he grinds wearily in 
the mill. 

Picturesque knowledge. Every fact reflects the likeness 
of some other fact. it is by the key of resemblance that 
we unlock the door of the unknown, and enter ourselves, 
or lead in others. The great thinkers, writers, teachers, 
are always imaginative, picturesque, poetic. They see 
truth in its many sided relationships and correspondences. 

Knowledge in speech. Men talk plainly about what is 
plain to them. Sothe teacher’s power over words can 
only follow power over his lessons and themes. His 
language will gain in simplicity as his ideas gain in clear- 
ness and vivid power. Olear speech is like clear glass, it 
lets in all the light and heat from without and lets forth 
all the seeing power within. 

If the foregoing shall seem too high’a portraiture of 
the teacher's needful qualifications, be it remembered that 
their full perfection is not prerequisite to « beginning of 
his work, for then the world must remain without teach- 
ers. Only some degree of each of these qualifications 
must be porsessed—-the higher the degree the better the 
teacher, and the greater his power and ruccess. 

Itmay inspirethe reader to a more willing and ardent 
pursuit of these qualifications, if he notes that they are 
also the qualities and acqnirements of the highest and 
noblest type of manhood and womanhood. In describing 
the true teacher one paints the sublimest type of human- 
ity.—J. M. Grecorr, LL.D., in Nat & & Teacher. 





_ Attention. 


The power of attention should be carefully trained in 
childhood, It is one of the most important of the mental 
powers, for upon its activity depends the efficiency of each 
one of the specific faculties, Mental power is, to a large 
extent, the power of attention; and genius has been de- 
fined as “ nothing but continued attention.” 

The following suggestions will indicate to the teacher 
the methods by which the power of attention can be cul- 
tivated. 

1. Have pupils to observe objects closely. 

2. Require them always to study with close attention. 

3 Read long sentences and have pupils write them. 

4. Read quite long combinations in mental arithmetic, 
and have pupils repeat them. 

5. Mathematival studies are especially valuable in culti- 
vating the power of attention. 

The following suggestions are made to aid a teacher in 
ecuring the attentivn of his punils : 

1, Manifest an interest in the subject you are teaching. 

2. Be clear in your thought, and ready in your expres- 
on, 

3. Speak im « natural tove, with variety and flexibility 
of voice. 





5. Teach without » book as faras possibl+. 
6 Assign subjects promiscuously, when necessary. 

7. Use the concrete method of instructivn. when pos- 
sible. 


8. Vary your methods, as variety is attractive to chil- 


9. Determine to secure their attention at all bazards— 
Epwarp Brooxs. 


School Government. 


Secure obedience in a quite, mysterious manner. Not 
those who make the most noise, govern the most. A 
quiet teacher, a quiet school. If a command is always 
given in a mild tone of vice, the scholar will not wait for 
anything violent before he obeys. Do not let the children 
feel that you expect naughtiness from them. 

The principal of a school, on making her usual round of 
inspection, discovered one of the habitually bad boys 
standing mn the platform. Wondering what new piece 
of mischief his brain had devised and his fingers worked 
out, she gravely approached the little sinner : 

“Johnny what are you here lor, now ?’ “Nothin’.” 
(More gravely,) “What are you standing here for?” 
*Nothin’,” 

“What put you here?” “She!” (with a wag of the 
head toward a young teacher.) 

“Now, Johnny, tell me why she put you here if you 
were not naughty.” 

“Oos she was afraid I would be/” 

Show a sympathy for the pupils. We must not measure 
them by a man’s standard. They are young, and need 
our compassion and care. Some are slow and need en- 
couragement, which calls for patience, that great quality 
80 necessary to fit one for the position of teacher. 

As well as teaching obedience to those in authority, the 
teacher oaght also to cultivate the conscience, which shall 
enable him to observe his own character. Give him a 
high moral aim. In order to do this, consider the move 
as everything. A teacher may stimulate the child to per- 
formance of right actions by the offer of prizer; but he 
should also appeal to some higher motive than the mere 
attsiument of a reward. The teacher may know of some 
desire which is a stronger motive power than any other, 
and may accomplish everything through it; but every 
time he obtains a right action through its means, che 
desire increases, and the right motive being in active, 
weakens. 

Children, ,those of higher grades in particular, think 
certain acts done in school are not wrong. Strive to culti- 
vate a school conscience.—Primary Teacher. 


Things to Tell the Scholars. 


(PREPARED FOR THE N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL.) 

Tue TrawsvsaL.—By the terms of peace they will re- 
vert to the state of independence which was guaranteed 
them by treaty in 1852, and of which they were deprived 
in 1877 by the British Government, For three years 
after the violation of the solemn treaty by which the 
independence of the Transvaal had been acknowledged, 
the Hollander was quieted by the conviction that a 
Liberal Ministry would redress their wrongs. But for ame 
time afier his accession to power Mr, Gladstone seemed 
to have entirely forgotten his promises in this regard. Nor 
was anything done until the Boers, driven to desperation 














nands the upholding of their liberties. 


lated the following incident : 


mouth in public to his glory; aod I know that, howso- 
ever weak I now 





fe slehpesanen belore the class be usually a stand- 
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till my tongde 








was John Knox; and we Know that he did come back, 
and did glorify God in this place.” 

Frve Risme Youre Mex.—In the darkest year of the 
war, five young meh were sworn in as newly elected re- 
presentatives in the 38th Congress. James A. Garfield 
was $2 years of age, and born in Ouyahoga County, Ohio. 
James G. Blaine was 33, and born in Pennsylvania; Wil- 
liam ‘B. Allison was 34, and born in Perry, Ohio; James 
F. Wilson was 35, and bern in Newark, Ohio; and Wil- 
liam Windom was 36, and born in Belmont, Ohio. Mr. 
Windom alone bad served before; all the others then 
entered Wongress for the first time. Four were born in 
Ohio, though the five then represented four different 
states. They came to know each other well. The 
fierce struggle of civil war, the glories of victory, the anx- 
ieties and doubts of reconstruction, they shared together. 
To day, the youngest of the five is President. The next 
in years, his furmer speaker, becomes his Secretary ot State. 
The oldest in years and service becomes his Secretary of 
Treasury, because the third in years declined. And the 
fifth member of this group, Mr. Wilson of Iowa, will prob- 
ably take the seat in the Senate vacated by Iowa’s war 
Governor, Kirkwood, who becomes President Garfield's 
Secretary of the Interior. With two in the Senate, two in 
the Cabinet and one in the White House, the little party of 
five young men of 1863 will have some part in the govern- 
ment. 
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Golden Thoughts. 
Tue heart has reasons that reason does not understand 
—Bossvsr. 


Nor knowledge but a thirst for knowledge is what we 
wish to impart. 





Not how much your children learn, but the spirit in 
which they learn. 
Our common schools need more practical work. There 
is too much routine. 
Contentment consisteth not in adding more fuel, but in 
taking away some fire.—Fu.isr. 
Lire is not so short but that there is always time enough 
for courtesy. Self: command is the main elegance.—Eurr 
SON. 
A father’s counci] and a mother's prayers will sink 
deeper into the heart of a child than any other influence 
under heaven. 
Apvancep reading by young children is exceedingly in- 
jurious. It becomes mere parrot work—words without 
ideas,—sound without sense. 
Mispirecrep labor is but waste of activity. The person 
who would succeed is like a marksman firing at a target; 
if his shots miss the mark they are a waste of powder. 

Tzacu your child to dread staining his soul with a lie; 
with obscenity or profanity more than he dreads physical 
pain. This will make him refined, while flogging will 
only brutalize him. 

O door of Paradise ! 
Thou art so wide thou canst admit us all, 
So narrow sin may never through thee crawl. 
——A. E, Hamaron, 

Tr has been well said that no man ever sank under the 

burden of the day. It is when to-morrow’'s burden is ad- 


by the delays of the British Government, determined, like | ded to the burden of to-day that the weight is more than 
the American colonists in 1776, to take into their own/| a man can bear.—Gsrorcr Macponatp. 


Ws are told that we must become as children to enter 


Tar Gattzy Srave—It is, perhaps, not known that/ into the kingdom of heaven; methinks we should also be- 
John Knox was two years a French prisoner, and was| come as children to know what delight there is in our 
confined to the galleys. In his inaugural address as | heritage of the earth —Butwer-Lrrrox. 
rector of the university at St. Andrews, Mr, Froude re- 


Gop save us from ourselves! We carry within us the 


“Many years ago, when I\ejements of hell if we but choose to make them such. 
first studied the history of the Reformation in Scotland, 1) ataz, Judas, Nero, Borgia. Herod—all were once prat- 
read a story of a slave in a French galley, who was bend-| ging infants in happy mothers’ arms.—Avstin Pux.ra. 
ing wearily over his oar. The day was breaking, and 
rising, out of the gray waters a line of clifls was visible, 
oot See Re banat pa ade a ea & Soman, Sesee. be as far advanced in his career at thirty-five as the un- 
toll ands ing, and likely, it was thought, to die, A > pane wee &- even fifty a ef age. Not 
3 - Ad fica, pointed to the ‘ and asked ) °° °Ut of every unedocated men achieves success. 
bim if be knew it. ‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘I know it well. 
I see the steeple of that place where God first opened my | will educate him; your conversation with friends; the 


A sound ‘education is the surest pathway in all pursuits, 
Statistics show that the educated man will, on the average, 


Do rou ask what will educate your son? Your example 


business he sees you transact ; the liking and dislikings he 


, I shall not depart out of this life hears you express-—these will edacate him The society 





lis ‘naive ii the name lade.’ *Gen- | you live in will educate him. Education goes on at every 


ptlemen, that town Was St. Andrews; that gulley slave! instant of time; you can never stop it 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Tae Boarp or Epvcation met April 20. 

Mr. Bell was excused for absence to June 20, The 
trustees Twelfth ward report award of contract for G. 8. 
72 for $49,470. Trustees of Nineteenth ward award con 
tract for fcrniture forG. 8. 73 to Baker, Pratt & Oo,— 
$6,642. 

City Supt. Jasper reports for month of March : 
No, classes examined . , . 

found excellent in instruction 
“ good at “ 
fair 


excellent “ 
“ 





319 
210 
107 
an 
294 
38 


“ “ oe 


¥ discipline 


schools found excellent in general manage- 
ment . 

schools good 
pupils on register 

“ over March, '80 ¢ 
in average attendance 113,186 
less March, ’80 ‘ p 312 
He also recommends the removal of two teachers in the 
Nineteenth ward. 

Mr. Wetmo:e asked for $3,000 in a letter of credit for 
the Supt. of the Nautical School for expenses of trip of 
St. Mary’s school skip. 

The Finance Committee reported against purchasing 
193 Bedford street (to. make an addition to G. 8. No. 3.) 
Mr. Wickham moved to strike out the arguments of the 
committee. Mr. Crawford was called to the chair and a 
lively debate ensued. Mr. Wickham said the committee 
had no right to review the action of another committee, 
their duty was to state wh ther they had financial abil- 
ity. Mr. Walker opposed this ground; the committee 
had a right to express their views, yet he wasin favor of 
purchasing Mr. Dowd declared the duty of the commit- 
tee to be to give its view as to the advisabili'y of expend- 
ing the money of the Board ; the financial ability could be 
obtained from the auditor. This was the view of Mr. 
Vermilye and of Mr. Kelly. The motion of Mr. Wickham 
prevailed. John F. Walsh and George F. Vetter were 
nominated trustees fer the Seventh and Eighth wards re- 
spectively in place of Messrs. Breen and Brosnan. 

The same committee recommend ap»ropriating $7,895 
to furnish G, 8. 74, (Baker, Pratt & Oo.,) but state that 
N. Johnson offered the same at $7,256. 

Messrs. Dowd, Kelly and. Vermilye asked to be excused 
from further service on the Finance Committee, and 
stated their points with force. This brought out those 
who had objected to their recommendations, It was de- 
clared emphatically that no disrespect was intended. Mo- 
tion tabled. 


21 

3 
127,684 
2,597 


. . 
“ “ “ “ 
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Tae Arr Srupents’ Leacus.—The annual meeting of 
the Art Students’ League was held April 18. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year are, Mr. Wm. St, J. Harper, 
President; Miss A. B, Folger, and Mr. Robert F. Blood- 
good, Vice-Presidents; Mr. F. 8. Church, Miss A. R. Miles, 
and Mr. B. N. Mitchell, members of the Board of Control. 
These officers appoint the other six members of the board, 
making twelve in all, who will have the direction of the 
school for the next year. The society also elected Mr, 
Walter Shirlaw, and Mr. Wm. M. Chase, honorary mem- 
bers. The annual report of the officers showed that the 
Classes opened October 4, and have been in session 9} hours 
daily since that date; that Life Classes have beex open 8} 
a day, 3 hours in the morning for the gentlemen, 3 hours 
in the afternoon for the ladies, and 2} hours in the evening 
for geutlemen, making the total number of hours devoted 
to study from the nude model in each 51. The member- 
ship of the society now numbers 110, 325 students have 
studied in the different classes during the season, a con- 
siderable increase over last season, The cost of maintain- 
ing the classes for the school year will be over $7,000, in- 
cluding $1,100 paid to models, $1,9U0 for rent, gas, ete, 
and ovar $5,000 for salaries of professors and running ex- 
penses. The total income from menibership fees and 
students’ class dues will be about $8,900 for the season, 
leaving surplus of about $1,500 over expenses. 


Tux Teachers’ Association held its monthly meeting at 
Steinway Hall, on Saturday, April 23d. A most interesting 
lecture was delivered by Lieutenant Commander Gorringe 
vn “The Obelisk and African Archeology.” The hall was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. The lecturer said that the 
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obelisk, the pyramid and 'the sphinx are the three most 
characteristic forms of ancient Egyptian monuments. The 
obelisk 1s regarded as the symbol of the creative power, the 
pyramid as the symbol of death, the sphinx as the combi- 
nation of intellectual and physical force. One of the most 
atriking features of these ancient Egyytian symbols is the 
enormous dimensions of some cf them. The pyramdcon- 
tains 62 millions of tons of hewn stone. An idea may be 
formed of the great sphinx by rememberiny that the length 
of its nose is equal to the average height of a man. The 
largest obelisk still stands at Karnak, where it was erected 
by Queen Hatason about thirty five centuries ago, and it 
is more than one and t! ree- quarters the height and weight 
of the one in Central Park, 

Commander Gorringe presented a number of views of 
obelisks. The ancient Egyptian obelisks, he said, were 
originally monoliths, and were all quarried at Syene, on 
the banks of the Nile, about 650 miles from the sea, The 
wonderful preservation of the Egyptian monuments is due 
to the material of which they are made, and not to the cli- 
mate. Itis only during the summer afternoon, after the 
thunder showers, that the sun has an opportunity to exert 
his powerful influence on a moist surface, and this is the 
reason he turned the face of the obelisk to the west. 

He then described the African Colosseum of Tiedra, the 
Island of Djerbah, the fine cities of the ancient Pentapolis, 
illustrating the famous mountain of Apollo, the rnins of 
Ptolemais and the ruins of Imgherius by photographs. 


ELSEWHERE. 


Last year’s income at Girard College, at Philadelphia, 
amounted to $886,793. 


Mr. Josspn Wuarrton, of Philadelphia, has given $150,- 
000 to tre University of Pennsylvania, to found a depart 
ment to instruct young men in the theories and principles 
of business. 


Minnesota.—The Normal School Board unanimously 
adopted a resolution establishing a Kindergarten in the 
Winona Normal School. The object of this was not to 
secure the adoption of kindergartens in connection with 
the primary schools, but. as a means of training the teach- 
ers who receive their professional education in the Nermal 
School in the kindergarten methods, 


Harvarp.—The total amount of funds held by Harvard 
University is stared as $3,959,556.08, The Observatory 
received $2,942.50 for the sale of time-signals during the 
past year, and the term-bills during that period amounted 
to $239,945.43. Prizes were given to the amoant of 
$1,254. The sum of $100,000 has recently been presented 
to the College, to build a new hall for the Lew School. 


Pa.— The will of the late General Charles Albright, ot 
Mauch Chunk, Pa, by which he gave most of his property 
ultimately to Dickenson_College, is being contested, it 
having been made only ten days before his death, and the 
law requiring that bequests for charitable or religious pur- 
poses by will must be made at_least one monta before the 
death of the testator. 


Oxto.—The Madison Co, Teachers’ Association meets 
regularly on the third Saturday of every month at London, 
the county seat. The meetings this year have been well 
attended and the work done has been of such a character 
as to.be very beneficial, in that it has had to do with meth- 
ods of teaching, together with discussions of those diffi- 
culties that every teacher meets. The State school com- 
missioner, Hun. D. F. De Wolf, is present occa-ionally, 
and always renders valuable service. The teachers of this 
county pride themselves in belonging to one of the few 
counties of the State, comparatively, that supports au as- 
sociation of this kind. 

At our last meeting April 16, papers were read by Dr. 
W. F. Wallace on “ Ventilation,” Miss Eva Brown of 
London on the “Importance of schools and teachers,” 
Miss Lizzie Fisher of London on some of the prominent 
‘features of an education, having for its title “ The stones 
that make the temple,” and F. B. Pearson of West Jef- 
ferson on “ Teaching and training.” 

These papers, together with the discussions that were 
nter spersed, rendered the meeting not only interesting 
but quite profitable to all present. Among the instractors 
for the annual institute to be held in August are Samuel 
J. Kirkwood, LL.D., Prof. of Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Wooster, Ohio, and Prof. J. W. Mackinnon, Supt 
of Public Schools at London, Ohio. 


Kenron Cottzcz.—The year past has been & peculiarly 





happy one for “ Old Kenyon,” _ The donations to this ex- 








cellent institution within a twelvemonths foot up the hand- 
some total of $25,000. Mrs. Baker, of Oelumbus, has re- 
cently donated $10,000 to erect a gymnasium, and other 
important additions to the institution. Some months ago 
ex-Secretary Delano, of the Interior Department, gave 
$10,000, whi-h has been used in the erection of Delano 
Hall, an additional preparatory building; and Bishop Be- 
detl, whose previeus donations to this institution amounted 
to about $100,000, has added $5,000 more, te endow a 
lecture course, to consis. of three lectures each year, for 
which none but the highest order of talen: is to be en- 
gaged. It is a matter of the p:ofouncest gratification to the 
alumni ef this institution, and to all its friends and sup- 
porters, that the attendance is steadily increasing. It is 
now fully # hundred per cent more than it was four 
years ago. 

Gzorara.—A meeting of the citizens of Atlanta, to con- 
sider the annual meeting of the Natianal Teachers’ Asso 
ciation on July 16th, was called to order in the High 
School on Washington street on Saturday, April 16th. 
Dr. Orr, the State superintendent, presided, and speeches 
were made by various gentlemen, expreasing their desire 
to make the first visit of the Association to the State of 
Georgia one to be beth pleasant and profitable to the vis- 
itors and the.citizens also. The energy of the citizens of 
the Gate City was well exeuplified in the sp: eches made, 
and committees were formed to arrange fer the reception 
of the hundreds of teachers who are expected to come to- 
gether here. The railroads which center here from the 
North are showing a commendable spirit of enterprise in 
the way of reduced fares, increased facilities, etc., and an- 
nouncements will be made shortly by the Piedmont Air 
line, the Bay line and the Atlantic Coast line concerning 
fares. 

A committee on reception was appointed to arrange tor 
accommodation at the various hotels and. boarding-]:ouses. 
Major W. F. Slaton, the popular superintendent of schools 
of Atlanta, was appomted chairman of the committee on 
arrangements. and full and further announcemerts will 
be shortly made. 


Txuurmots.—The permanent school fands of Illinois aggre- 
gate $9,368,480.93, consisi:ag of the permanent, generay 
school proper, being'the original Congressional grant when 
Tilinois was admitted’ into the Union, ef 8 per cent. upon 
the net moceeds of tne sales of all public lands within this 
State, amounting now to $613,362.96; the surplus revenue 
—being a portion ef the money received from the General 
Government under an act of Congress for the distributron 
among the several States of the surplus revenue of the 
United States at that. singular. period.in the his- 
tory of the nation, away back in 1837, when it was out of 
debt and etraid to trust itself with the keeping of its own 
money—amounting to $335,592.32: College fund—being 
ra congressional grant of one sixth part of the three per cent 
fund, above referred to, for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a State college or university—amounting to 
$156,613.32: Seminary fund— being the proceeds of the 
sales of the “Semivary lands,” orginally donated to. the 
State by the General Government for the founding and 
support of a State seminary —$59,838.72; County funds, 
created by act of the Legislature, Feb. 7, 1835; $178,171.79; 
township funds—being the net proceeds of the sale of the 
sixteenth section in each congressional township of the 
State-—amounting to $5,048/279.47 ; walue of school lands 
unsold, and other lands taken in payment of debts due the 
township funds, $2,657,443.48; finally, Industrial Univer- 
sity fuad—being proceeds of sales of public linds donated 
by Congress to establish colleges for the benafit of agrivul- 
ture and the mechanic arts, $819,178.87. These sums to- 
gether make the grand total of $9,368,480.93, above set 
forth as the aggregate amount of the several permanent 
school funds of this State. 

Add to the above permanent school fand the es.imated 
value of school houses, grounds, apparatus and libraries, 
$16,670,835, and we have over $26,000,000 as an inalien- 
able inheritance of the children of tais State, whether rich 
or poor, for school purposes. . Such an endowment as this 
enhances the value of all real estate in Illinois nearly $1 
per acre; for deducting the water surface, highways, road 
rights of railways, public grounds, and wa.te or wild lands, 
there are only some 30,000,000 acres lef; and to the 
owners of this may all this enormous amount of school 
| property be said, in one sense, to belong. 

FOREIGN. 
| A puri teacher in Hall (England), while engaged in 





bstriking a bey, let fall a pen from behind his ear into the 
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left eye of another boy sitting by, which completely de- 
stroyed his sight. The law court gave damages of $500. 
The practice of car-ying pens behind the ear began wher 
quill pens were used. The steel pens now used are dan- 
gerous as arrews. 

Swirzertanp.—Switzerland ha: had an excellent educa- 
tional library, at Zurich since 1878. This institation is un- 
der the control of Dr, O, Huozker. 

A second educat:onal museum has receatly been estab- 
lished at Berne by a society of 200 members. The canton- 
al and communal anthorities have given aid to the enter- 
prise, so that its success is assured. The museum at Berne 
is under the control of Director Luthi. 

Eorer.—According to the annual renort of the French 
and English Controllers-General in Ezypt to the Khedive, 
education in that country is still in its infancy. Not only is 
there no good school system in the country towns and 
villages, there is no good training scliool for teachers to 
give promise for the future. The controllers can announce 
no general system of education for the future on account 
of the financial difficulties. 

Excianp.—There are now six resident lecturers and 
nearly ninety studerts at Newnham, the woman's college 
at Cambridge, England. Twenty-nine of the University 
professors admit woman to their lectures, while an ad- 
vanced course on eight sets of subjects tave been opened 
to them under special conditions. Girton College, another 
institution at Cambridge for female education, is largely 
patronized by the daughters of clergymen. The educatior 
of women is said to be far more encouraged in England 
than in this country, and teachers with a Cambridge 
diploma are in great demand. 








LETTERS: 


I see that much is raid in regard to teachers taking edu 
cational journals, Unless educational papers are read, it is 
hardly a wice investment to subscribe for one I once 
knew a teacher who I wish was an anomaly among 
teachers, but I fear the genus is only too numerous. At 
the time, I took three educational journals and kindly of- 
fered them to her to read, as she took no papers of the 
kind. Inever knew her to re dan entire article from any 
of these papers, and yet every number seemed to me to 
contain valuable snggestions. 

She took up the Scnoor Journat one evening, and 
languidly asked whetber that book fight was si ill going on, 
and she got no further than the advertisements of the 
publishing houses) That was about as much interest as I 
ever saw her manifest i2 any thing pertaining to education. 
I was at the time trying to get up a club for an educa- 
tional paper, but really I had not the heart to ask her to 
subscribe. Teachers are not made out of such material. 

TracHER aNd Learner. 


You have three subscribers in this village ; but I never 
see anything in your excrllent paper from “away down 
South in Dixie.” This should notbe, Tennessee is noted 
for her prosperous institutions of learning, At Nashville, 
the capitol of the State, there looms up grandly the Van- 
derbilt University, heavily endowed and doing a great 
work forthe Southern youth. There is Fisk University 
also accomplishing a great deal for the colored popula- 
tion, And there you will find the State Normal College, 
well attended, instructing those who expect to give their 
energies to educational work, and giving life and system 
to the theory and practice of teaching. All over this State 
earnest men and women are striving to raise the standard 
et education ; and they are having good suvcess. Here 
in this town we have a splendid high school, I am one of 
the teachers. This is my seventh vear in the school-room. 
The more I teach the more I love the business. You are 
right, sir, with regard to “who should teach.” Please, 
for the sake of the rising generation of this great republic 
of ours continue on that line, Be assured, sir, your labor is 
not in vain. 8. B. Lovs. (Montezuma, Tenn.) 











I take your journal and find it an invaluable assistant. I 
would not do without it for three times the price. I am 
fully in sympathy with your denunciations of the practice 
of making teaching a stepping-stone so one of the other 
professions. Did all so called Educational Journals, speak 
out in the same fearless manner, we would not require to 
wait, long to see the profession what it ought to be. I have 

myneaded sone pepec to my Lrethere in the profession, 
han demoniinoe ded sooen dieg.cap bons bes ih 
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Suggestions to Teachers About Securing 
Situations, 


By. T. W. Fiexp, Powers, Ind. 
Associate-Editor of the Common School Teacher. 

Il. Recommexpatron.—It is proper that a stranger 
should provide himself w th a letter of introduction frem 
some one acquainted with him and the parties he desires 
to meet. Prudence should govern in this as well as ir all 
other matters. Let it be forcibly impressed upon the mind 
that there is such a thing as proceeding in the right man- 
ner, and enlisting the proper persons in vour behalf, No 
one would be a mere fitting person to introduce you by 
letter than your minister, if he is acquainted with the 
other parties. If he is unknown to them. your teacher. or 
some former teacher, may possess the necessary acquaint- 
ance. Any person of good rtanding and influence would 
answer perhaps well enongh. however, a reference for the 
first mentioned should be mantained. 

Tt no one can be found whe is efficiently acquainted 
with all concerned, to conscijenciously perform this work, 
then do not use a letter. Get some good recommenda- 
tions ani take with you; the best reconimendatioas 
for you will be from your former teacher or your 
mirister. Generally they have greater weight influential- 
ly than letiers obtained frem other sources. When such 
papers can not be obtained from your teacher or pastor, 
then get them from the next best source. If you have 
taught before, an endorsement from ycur patrons, or from 
the school officers, or better yet, from your county super- 
intendent, will earry much weight with it. 

Do not apply for a school until you have heen properly 
examined and licensed. Then when you go en your 
errand in search of a position, take your certificate with 
you, that it may be seen if it is requested. It is not 
good taste to show yonr certificate to every one, making 
a sort of “free-exhibition” of it. Many times young 
teachers rather prond of thei: achievements act impru- 
dently and thus expose themselves tu ridicule. 

With"a letter of introduction, if you procure one, your 
recommendations or endorsements, and a teacher's cer- 
tificate of a good or fair grade, there is not much need of 
failure. Do not“*talk too much. Learn that “silence 
passes for w'sdom.” Be ceurteous and never impatient, 
school officers very often require time for consideration 
and counsel, and you must await their dccisions. 

Application by Letter.—Often on account of distance or 
some other cause, it will become necessary to make your 
application for a school, by letter. When this is the case 
you should act with the same care that you would if ap 
plying personally. Your letter of application should be 
well written and brief. It should state your request or 
application, contain no unnecessary words, and represent 
nothing but facts. So particular ought you to be regard 
ing this letter that you ought to devote much time and 
thought to its composition and writing. Do not let it con- 
tain one mistake. Be careful of your construction of sen- 
tences, orthography, penmanship, punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion and form. You should devote especial attention to 
the form of your latter. After having composed what 
you wish to indite,fthen copy t as carefully as if it were 
a deed for valuable real-estate. It must not contain a blot, 
erasure, or interline. Take special pains that yoor name 
is written well and properly punctnated. A School Com- 
mitteeman?of Boston once refused a lady's application for 
a teacher's position, because she did not place a period 
after her signature. 

In this letter, enclose your t dations (or copies of 
them) and a stamp, if you are expecting a reply. If you 
have not procured testimonials, be sure to name some one as 
reference. State your age, length of time you have taught, 
if you have had experience, and give grade of your license. 
Your letter should not be egotistical nor yet lacking in 
self-confidence. 

School Agencies.—You will find by consulting the ad- 
vertising pages of most all educational journals, the an- 
nouncements of school agencies which undertake to 
furnish scbools with teachers, and situations to teachers. 
They generally send a blank to be filled by the applicant. 
He is required to pay a fee to get his application recorded, 
and after the situation is furnished, they require a certain 
per cent. of bis first year's salary. Many worthy teachers, 
save themselves the time, expense, and the trouble of 
honting situations,“by having jtheir, wants supplied by 











Sufficient hints have been given you regarding the mat- 
ter of making your application. Another hint and we will 
conelade the subject, Do not offer to teach too cheap. It 
sometimes has a bad effect. Teachers very often are of enly 
erdinary qualifications, by placing a high estimate upon 
their services, have succeeded where by offering to teach 
for low wages they would lave failed to get their position. 
If every teacher would follow this practice, the salaries 
being offered would be raised and thus teachers would be 
benefited by it. 

Always exter upon a written contract and have every mat- 
ter setiled and signed before you teach a day. 





Need of Good Teachers. 


“As is the teacher, so is the school.” School laws, 
taxes, officers, buildinzs, apparatus, books, grading, are 
all in vain without good teachers. Prof. Hoyt utters a 
declaration which reflects the enlightened public sentiment 
of the world. It is this: “If in one sentence I were re~- 
quired to give what 1 believe to be the most valuuble 
discovery of the educational world up to this present, it 
would be that poor teachers are worse than no teachers.” 

This ia a very strong expression, and will surprise those 
who have not considered the subject. He speaks of poor 
teachers not only as good for nothing, but as worse than 
nothing—as injurious—as men who are doing mischef in 
the world. He speaks of this conclusion as a discovery, 
And so it is. The world always knew there was a differ- 
ence in teachers, but it was a long time in finding out that 
8 poor teacher was doing harm, and not good, in society. 
Prot. Hoyt calls this the most valuable of all the many dis- 
coveries in educational science; and se it is, as I verily 
believe. The incompetent teacher belongs te the category 
of charlatans, quacks and pretenders of all sorts, and yet 
is the most mischievous among them; for he practices 
upon the minds, the characters. the souls of the young. 
It is eomething for the awkward mason to spvil a block of 
granite, something for the pettifogger by reason of his in- 
competence to ruin his client, something worse for the 
quack to damage the constitution of his patient by mal- 
practice, something terribly bad for the martinet to sacri- 
fice an army to “red tape;” but the character of the evil 
done by incompetent pedagogue is worst of all. 

The world was slow in reaching this generalization be 
cause of the intricacy of the subject. Macaulay says that 
astronomy is better understood than mental philosephy. 
It is certainly much easier to understand the outward than 
the inward world. The contorted tree shows its deformity 
at once; but the contracted mind may rever reveal the 
tact.of a brutal injury inflicted upon it. Parents can see 
that their children have failed to realize the promise of 
early youth, but they may never even euspeci that the 
dwarfing came from bad teaching. Many a man bitterly 
knows the truth of this from his own experience, and 
needs nothing else to convince him that bad teachers are 
the enemies of society. —Surr. Rurrwsr, Va. Report, 





Take Care of Your Eyes, 


The most serious trouble with readers and writers is, as 
might be predicted from their peculiar work, weak eyes, 
We find that engravers, watchmakers and all others who 
use their eyes constaotly in taeir work take extra care to 
preserye them by getting the best porsible ligat by day, 
and using the best artificial light at night. The greac ar- 
my of readers and writers are careless, and most of them 
sooner or later pay the penalty by being forced to give up 
pight work entirely—some to give up reading except at 
short intervals, under the best conditions, and now and 
then one loses the eyesight entireiy, alter it is too late to 
take warning. 

Greek, German, shorthand or any other character dif- 
fering from the plein Roman type, make a double danger. 
The custom is to laugh at al! warnings till pain or weak- 
ness makes attention imperative, and then it is often too 
late to avert the mischief. Few comprehend the vast 
number we cal! a million, but it takes a million letters to 
make a fair-sized volume of fiv: hundred pages, forty lines 
to the page, fifty letters to teeline. A reader makes an 
easy day of readmg tuis, but his eye must go over a thou- 
sand letters ! 

We can do no better service to readers and writers 
thar to call attention to this great danger of failure to take 
the best of care, which is none too good, for the eyes. 
Every tyro knows that he should have the best light fer 
reading, should shun carefully early dawn or twilight 
should always stop at the first signs of pain or weariness 
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étc. Most know that the plare from'a plain, white sar- 
face is very trying, and that the eye is relieved by ‘a tint. 
Recent experiments in Germany are reported to indicate 
some yellowish tint as the easiest for the eyes. Dark pa- 
pers, inks that show little color on first writing, faint lead 
pencil marks that can he read only by straining the eyes, 
are fruitful sources of mischief. So is bad writing. The 
bad paper, ink an¢ pencils most of our feaders’ will have 
toe good sense to use. 

The intelligent public should so clearly show its disgust 
at the fine type, solid matter, poor paper and poor print- 
ing which some publishers and most periodicals except 
the best are guilty of offering, that no publisher would 
dare to attempt the experiment a second time.—Literary 
Journal, 





A Boston Primary School. 


There were flowers in the shining windows and pictures 
on the walls ; there were story books and games in the 
corner ; there were pretty slates, with pencils and crayons 
and bright wools and dissecting puzzles and all sorts of 
bewildering things. It it were not for the rows of desks, 
with the pretty poppets behind them, it would be hard 
to believe that the place was a school room at all. A bevy 
of busy little people were clustered like bees about the 
honeycomb ot blocks in one place; their eyes were spark- 
ling, as they told and listened to stories about five horses 
in a field, and five boys on a sled, and five cents in a 
pocket, and adozen other conceits in which five was the 
principal factor. 

There were light gymnastics between whiles, durine 
which muscles were unbent, then another group formed 
itself around the teacher, at the blackboard, asking ques- 
tions, volunteering suggestions, plucking at her gown, 
tondling her hands, springiug and hopping in glad excite- 
ment as some new thought or fancy about the written 
werd before them suggested itself to their eager little 
minds. Then there was a swift scattering to the low 
boards which surrounded the room, in order that) they 
might each fix the still fresh idea in black and white as a 
basis for fature occupation. 

In another room, the withdrawal of a gorgeous stuffed 
bird from a box, to be looked at with a view t) descrip- 
tion, set forty busy pencils at work over forty clean 
slates, writing down observations almost as fast as they 
could be spoken. The variety of remarks which could be 
made by a set of children upcn one and the same object 
showed both originality and perception. The correctness 
of writing and spelling were simply marvellous ; so was 
the rapidity of thought which was brought to bear on it. 
There was singing now and again in a sweet and low 
rather than boisterous fashion, which was in great and 
pleasing contrast ‘to the shrieking and shouting vocalism 
of school musi¢ in our childhood days. 

We saw them learning color from card-voard and 
crewels, precision from arrangement ot slate work, facility 
of expression from their descriptions of pictures or objects, 
and certainty of tacts from constant repétition of words or 
numbers which have first been presented in some tangible 
and reasonable form to their understanding. The child 
whocounts out for himself his five block horses and loses 
three of them by a wild jump over a fence or a runaway, 
will not be likely to forget that two are left, “And he 
profitably learns something else at the same time—freedom 
of speech and an easier use ot words at least. He comes 
with eagerness and avidity to the festival which has taken 
the place of the treadmill, and picks up his unconscious 
facts as if he were playing with pebbles and shells on the 
seashore, instead of being obliged to delve them laborious- 
ly from the dark mine of knowledge.— Boston Journal. 


The Teacher's Vocation. 


When young peop’e choore a life-calling from mere va- 
price, or imitation, or any other reason but the only. ade- 
quate one of conscious fitness and reasonable hope of re- 
munerative success, the results are apt to be as unsatislac- 
tory as those of marriages entered into , hastily, without 
affection or means of support. In imost cases, yiung 
people are wedded once for all to whatever calling they 
haye chosen, nor is divorce, on the ground ot .incompati- 
bility possible, 

In the present generation, there, seems to be a reaction 
against the bard manual work of the two or three genera- 
tions which have made the country whatit is. It is in- 
creasingly common for farmers’ sons, to, seek a calling 
whose csief recommendation seems to be exemption from 





lerks, doctors, clergymen, lawyers, and-teachers:- In the 
four former cases, the evil works its own remedy, the in- 
competent surplus being dispoxed of by that beneficent 
law, “the non- survival ofithe unfittest.” But in the case 
of teachers, there exists a class of people interested in pro- 
moting the survival of incompetent teachers, in order te 
cheapen and underrule the competent. But the position 
of “the cheap teacher” is not 6 pleasant one. . It. wil] 
cease to exist as soon as the gocd sense of the community 
awakes to the need ot abolishing the condition ef things 
which overcrowds the ‘teaching profession with inferior 
members. 

But with really good teachers, the profession is tar 
from being overcrowded, and any young man or woman 
who has the true vocation for teaching, now, more than 
at any former time in the history of this country, may 
count on an assured future of usefulness and honor. Never 
before has public interest so turned to the subject of educa- 
tion. . Both the pecuniary rewards and the social position 
are rising, and are sure to rise further still—Can. School 
Journal, 





Tue Sout or tax Scnoor.—The idea that any one can 
be euccessful provided he has been over a certain course 
in school is slowly dying out. Peculiar aptitudes and pe- 
culiar training are required. When one has by patient 
care prepared himself fully for the duties of the station, 
and has shown himself qualified to conduct a school or a 
department, we believe it will be found conducive to the 
best interests of the work to give him large liberty uf ac- 
tion. His special training onght to make him better pre- 
pared to decide questions of management, than those who 
have had no such experience. Having found a relable 
man, unto whom the work of the schools is to be entrusted, 
it is poor policy to hamper him by restrictions in small 
details. His ways are the best for him, and to cause him 
to adapt them to the ideas of an outside body is frequently 
te interfere sadly with his success. It is too. often like a 
“gentleman farmer” instructing his laborer how to swing 
ascythe, or his carpenter how to drive a nail. 

This leads us directly to'the necessity of stroug person- 
ality and enthusiasm on behalf of the teacher. Every in- 
telligent observer mustfhave noticed how much, | after all, 
depends upon the individual, Fine houses, expensive sur- 
roundings, many books, much apparatus, may all be good, 
but they do notinsure success. The seul of the school is 
the teacher. His must be the steady fleme at which other 
torches can be lighted. If he is careless and indifferent, 
the scholars will be like him. If he is noisy in his work, 
they will insensibly become so. If he is energetic and 
painstaking, they will imitate his methods. 

A good, live teacher wil] do much toward overcoming 
the difficulties which surround him. It is mind, after all, 
which is both the means and measure of success. There 
are true teachers in some of our schools, with limited ap- 
pliances, producing excellent. results; there are others 
whose every want is supplied, producing inferior results, 
Considered purely as an investment there is nothing yields 
surer returns than a consciertious teacher with a talent 
for his special work.— Zhe Studen’. 

Assienine Izssons.—1. Be sure you have the attention 
of every member of the class, before you attempt to assign 
a lesson. Secure this attention by.sume method that will 
call their attention sharply to the subject. 

2. Define clearly the limits, ¢,¢., state just. where to be- 
gin aod where toead. Saying to the class, “Take as ter 
as you can,” seldom secures a good lesson, 

3, Specity, not what lesson you want them to get. but 
just what in the lesson you deem most important, 

4, Give the pupils a hint how best to. study. the lesson, 
It is a good plan, sometimes, to have the pupils read im- 
portant parts of the lesson when assigned, and talk with 
them a little about it, explain a little here. and there to 
give them a startin the work. It is often the case that 
pup'ls do not read the lesson intelligently, and of course 
under such circumstances they do not study it rightly. 

5, Teachers should study each lesson, not. so much for 
the purpose of learning the subject. matter as to learn how 
to best present it to their pupils. No teacher shonld ex- 
pect to sucoeed who does not take pains in assigning the 
lesson. Here the experience and judgment. of the teacher 
should be of such # character as to greatly aid the pupil in 
-his work, Thestart the pupil gets in any study bas much 
to do with the interest he will take in it and onde 








be will have in pursuing it, 
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‘The Late Emperor of Russia. 


Alexander IT., Czar of Russia, was born April 19, 1818. 
His father was Nicholas, who became Czar by the death 
of Alexander I., and the refusal of his older brother Con- 
stantine to accept the crown. His motber was a sis‘er of 
the present Emperor William of Germany. Alexander's 
education was very carefully attended to by his father. 
His immediate tutors were Generals Fre¢erics and 
Kavelin. Nicholas was a man of stern and warlike 
nature. His accession to the throne was resisted by a 
part of the army, and the revolt was extinguished in a sea 
of blood. This event intensified the stern and merciless 
character ot Nicholas, who ruled Russia with a rod of iron. 
Practically he kept the empire throughout his reign under 
martial law. He made“everything second to the arny, 
filled all offices with military men and songht only 
to make the nation one vast army. But from his 
mother Alexander II. inherited « very different dis- 
position. In ¢hildhood he was conspicuous for ‘his 
gentleness, his good temper, and for” his’ freedom’ from 
the outburst of violent passion that were characteristic of 
the Romanoff family. 

In early manhood Alexander traveled through Germany, 
Italy and England, but ‘nis father’s: dislike for Louis 
Philippe prevented his visiting France. His majority 
was declared May 8, 1834, and from the age of eighteen 
he participated in the state councils and assisted his father 
in the management of the empire. He married Maria 
Alexandrovina, daughter of the duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
April 28, 1841. This was reputed to be not a state alli- 
ance, but a genuine love:match. 

Nicholas died early in 1855, after having formally made 
over his empire to Alexander and exacted from him and 
Constantine a promise of friendship: and harmony toward 
each other. Alexander became Czar March 2, 1855, in 
the midst of the Crimean war, when Russia was engaged 
in hostilities with England, France, Sardinia and Turkey. 
Immediately on ascending the throne he announced that 
no’ change would be made in the conduct of the war. 
Sebastopol was taken by the allies in September, 1855. 
Negotiations ier peace were begun early in 1856, through 
the mediation of Prussia and Saxony, and a treaty ot 
peace was concluded on March 30, 1856. The ceremony 
of Alexander's ceronation, which had been postponed on 
account of the war, was performed at Moscow September 
7, 1856. 

Peace and sovereignty afforded Alexander the oppor- 
tunity he had desired to relax the military, despotism of 
his father. He materially reduced the army, and took 
steps to place the national finances or a sound basis. He 
emancipated the nation from the military routine which 
had for twenty years permeated every department of ad- 
ministration. He uissolved the greater part of the mili- 
tary colonies, relieved: the schools of military discipline, 
and substituted civilians of learning for army officers in 
the professorships. He relaxed and limited the censor- 
ship, abolished espionage, and endeavored to correct the 
too prevalent official corruption. He retired officials 
whose only merit was long service and fidelity’ to the 
established routine, and advanced to important places 
young men of capacity and intelligence: He encouraged 
industry, and promo’ed the commercial interests ef the 
empire, removed the obstacles in the way of Russians 
visiting foreign lands, granted a general amnesty to politi- 
cal offenders, both Poles and Russians, recalling the exiles 
from Siberia and allowing fugitives to return to their homes, 
and began a grand scheme of internal improvements ; 
chiefly in the way of promoting the building of rail- 
roads, for which several wealthy Americans have abundant 
reason to remember him with gratitude. 

’ “The greatest event of Alexander's reign was the eman- 
cipation of 23,000,000 serts. He conceived of the idea ef 
doing this before his .ather’s death, and he was assisted in 
the arrangement of the préeliniinaries by Nicholas Milutin 
and General Bostoffzoff. « The ukase of emaneipation was 
promulgated March 3, 1861, and the program of emancipa- 
tion was mainly carried out during the next two years, 
though on account of the unwillingness or inability of 
come of the seris to perform their part of the compromise 
with the landholders the condition of many of tke serfs ‘s 
yet practically unchanged. When the landholders protest- 
ed against emancipation the Czar reminded them that if 
revolution was to occur it had better be from abeve than 
from below. Whether the emancipation be regarded 4s 
an act of or as to act of far’ statesmanship, 

‘head of Alex- 
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When Germany had placed ‘Fr nce hors du combat in| - 
1870, Alexander declared that he considered himself no 

lorger bound to respect thet part of the treaty whiolt con- 
cluded the Ofimean war, by which he agreed re 0 2 
no war vessels on the Black Sea. 

‘When this declaration was made the signatory powers 
went through the form of modifying the treaty, and so 
sa their self-reepect. 

‘ia Char etait haa Yoda y'shdahas ie 
hereditary character of the parochial clergy, reorganizing 
the army on the Prussian model, and vastly extending the 
educational system. His work of reformation bad been 
interrupted by the Polish insurrection ot 1863, which was 
put down with characteristic Russian barbarity. 

In 1867 the Ozar sold his American territories to the 
United States tor $7,000,000. In 1877 Russian troops 
under Gen. Kaufmann conquered Khiva and annexed part 
of the territory to Russia. This was the Ozar’s second 
move toward the heart of Asia; the first one having been 
the successful war against the Ameer of Bokhara, and the 
occupation of Samarcand, in 1866. 

Though it may seem a little the absolute 
monarch of all the Russias acd the democratic govern- 

ment of the Unite States hevealways been op ee Be 
usually friendly terms, The Czar was liberal at beart and 
rather enjeyed the prosperity of a democtacy that. was 
six thousand miles away. A republigan movement in |, 
Gertrany, Austria, Italy or France was too\near his own | 
subjects, and he took « different view of it, though he 
never jooked at it from his father’s standpoint. Ia the 
Crimean. war be had the sympathies of Americans be- 
eause he was a Christian and a European and his enemy 
was an Asiatic and a Mohammedan. In our civil war 
he returned the compliment by sympathy and friendly 
words for the United Staies at a moment when Eng- 
land was undisguisedly hostile, France was violating the 
Monroe doctrine in Mexico, and the Pope sent his con- 
gratulations to Jefferson Davis and intimated a willingness 
to acknowledge the independence of the Confederate 
‘States. He twice sent the Grand Duke Alexis to study 
American institutions, 

The Czar had good reasons for being continually i in fear 
‘of his life, for the various attempts made upon it would 
make a long list. One of the most noted attacks, though 
not the first one, was made in Paris in 1863, during the 
international exposition, by a Pole named Berezowski. 
He was recently fired at by a Nihilist in St. Peters- 


“burg, as. he was abéut to enter his carriage. The two 


most notable attempts to tke his life were made by the 
Nihilists in their organized capacity. A couple of years 
ago a mine was exploded under the dining-room of the 
Winter palace, doing great injury to the building and 
killing many of the guards who were on duty. ‘The 
fact that the Ozar and his party were late at dinner was 
all that saved their lives. On December 2, 1879, an in- 
fernal machine was exploded on the railroad near Moscew 
wrecking the train containing the Ozar’s baggage, which 
the conspirators mistook for the train in which he was 
traveling. In spite of all the attempts made to assassinate 
him the Ozar lived beyond any expectation that the fates 
of his predecessors would have warranted bim in expect 
ing, for he was 62 years old last April, and it is.» tradition 
in his race that no Emperor of ali the Russias will ever 
live to see his 80th birthday, as none had lived to see it 
since the Rassias became an empire. The Empress 
Catherine II, who was more of a man than man 
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The Czar had a large jamily of children. The first born, 
Wicholas, died in Nice, in 1865, Alexander, the present 
hh@ir to the throne, is understood to have no sympathy 
with his father’s Germanic preferences and liberal disposi- 
tion, and to resemble his uncle, Constantine, and his 
grand-father, Nicholas. He was born March 10, 1845, 
and in 1866 married the Princess Dagmar of Denmark, 
sister-in-law to the Prince of Wales. The tbird son, 
Alexis, has twice visited tnis country. The eldest daugh- 
| ter, Marie, was married to the Duke of Edinburgh, Jan. 
23, 1874.— Winona Republican. 





Carlyle, 


I intend no disparagement of Carlyle’s moral qualities in 
saying that he was almost sare finally to disappoint one's 
admiration. I merely mean to say that he was without 
that breadth of bumanitary sympathy which one like to 
find in distinguished men ; that he was deficient in spiritual 
as opposed to moral force. He was a man of great simpli- 
city and sincerity in his personal manners and habits, and 
exhibited even an engaging sensibility to the claims of 
one's physical fellowship. But he was wholly impenet- 
rable to the solicitations both of your heart and your un- 
dergtanding. 1 think he fe!t a helpless dread and distrust 
of you instantly that he found you had any positive hope 
iff God or practieal love to man. His owe intellectual life 
consisted $0 much in bemoaning the vices of his race, 
or drew such inspiration from despair, that he couldn't 
help regarding a man with contempt the instant he 
found him reconciled to the course of history. Pity is 
the highest style of intercourse he allewed himself with 
his kind. He compassionated all [his friends in the mea- 
sute of his affection for them. “ Poor John Sterling,” 
he used always to say, “poor John Mill, poor Frederic 
Maurice, poor Neubery, poor Arthur Helps, poor little 
Browning, poor little Lewes,” and so on; as if the 
temple of his friendship were a hospital, and all its in- 
mates scrotulous or paralytic. 

You wonde'ed how any mere mortal got legitimately 
endowed with a commiseration so divine for the inferior 
race of man; "and the explanation that forced itself upon 
you was that be enjoyed an inward power and beati- 
tude so. redundant as naturally to seek relief in these 
copions outward showers of compassionate benediction. 
Expecially did Carlyle conceive that no one could te ac- 
tively interested inthe progress of the species withoat 
being intellectually off his balance, and in need of tender- 
ness from all his friends. His own sympathy went out 
freely te, cases of individual suffering, and he believed 
that there was an immense amount of specific divine mercy 
practicable to us... That is to sa;, he felt keenly whatever 
Lappealed to his senses, and willingly patronized a fitful, 
because that is 3 picturesque, Providence in the earth. 
But as to any sympathy with human nature iteelf and its 
inexorable. wants, or any belief in a breadth of the di- 





’| vine merey commensurate with those wants, I could never 


discern a flavor of either in him. He scoffed with hearty 
scern at the contented imbecility of church and state witn 
respect to social problems, but his own indifference to 
these things, save in so far as they were available to pic. 
turesque palaver, was infinitely more indolent and con- 
tented. He would have been the last man formally to 
deny the divine existence and piovidence, but that these 
truths had any buman virtee, any living efficacy to re- 
deem us out of material and spiritual penury, I don't 





y em-} > 
perora, ‘did, indeed, live to be nearly 70 years of age. think he ever dreamt of such a thmg.— Atlantic. 
The 


but that pidlddade tpptiid % bo BM proneded. 
Emperor Nicholas was slain by “Gen. February” four 
months before attaining his 60th year; and, when the 
Grand Duchess Mary, the reigning Emperor's eldest sister, 
lay on her death-bed last year at the age of 57, she bade 
her imperial brother farewell, ¥ith an ominous intimation 
that she expected within two years to see him again in 
the other world. 

Although his marriage is said ro have becn a love match, 
his domestic life was not a happy one—for his wife. She 
died less than two years ago, broken-hearted, according to 
general report, ‘on account of his notcrious amours with 
the Princess Dolgorouki, To this woman he finally gave 
a legal’ standing, being morganatically married to her a 
few months ago. One of the conditions om which his 





Education Should Commence Early. 
Education should begin at the earliest period of con 
scious existence. Everything that can make an_impres- 
sion upon the senses of the child, whetber in the form of 
visible objects or tones of voice, beco:nes of importance as 
educational influences. The mother at home and the 
teacher at sehool should so arrange these objects that the 
impressions conyeyed will exactly respond to the power 
of the child most active at the time, and in such « way 
that each in its time will excite the deepest interest and 
shemunnintiitenaies taiedtins 
Early impressions are most dorable, and many s man 
has tried in vain to overcome evil habits contracted in 
childhood. This is especially true in regard to habits of 
Again, by « proper attention to the character 
and order of the impressions made upon the mind of the 
child, a large amount of knowlej¢e can be gained incident- 
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ata later peried. The early education, however, is pos- 
sible ouly through the efforts of thoroughly educated 
mothers, and all that teachers cam do is to supplement the 
instruction commenced in the nursery. 

In regard to this subject, Herbert Spencer says: “ Who- 
ever has watched with any discernment the wide-eyed 
gaze of the infant at surrounding objects, knows very well 
that education does begin thus early, whether we intend 
it or not; and that these fingerings and sucking of every- 
thing it can lay hold of, these open-mouthed listenings to 
every sound, are the first steps in the series which ends in 
the discovery of unseen planets, the invention of calculating 
engines, the production of great paintings, or the composi- 
tion of symphonies and operas. The activity of the facul- 
ties from the first being spontaneous and inevitable, the 
question is, wh. ther we shall supply in due variety the 
materials on which they may exercise themselves; and to 
the question so put, none but an affirmative answer can be 
given,” —Jonoxnor. 





Selection of School Teachers. 





The prevailing practice has been, in our graded districts, 
to place the youngest, cheapest, and least experienced 
teachers in the primary schools. This is wrong, for it 
is in there schools that the foundation is laid for future 
scholarship and usetalness. Then, again, the work is 
more difficult, as it requires ceaseless watchfulness to 
keep employed and under proper discipline, end at the 
same time impart jast such instruction as i» adapted to 
the development of young minds. Proficienc in the 
branches to be taught is but a small part of the qualfica 
tions of a good primary teacher. We want more tact, de- 
votior. to work, and much experience in these schools. 

The frequent change of teachers is a great hindrance to 

the improvement of our schools, operating with almost 
unvarying constancy from year to year, especially in the 
rnral districts. It is evident that ovr school officers are 
not aware to what an extent these changes retard the pro- 
gress of education in our schools. The rule should be 
“get good teachers and then keep them as long as 
possible.” Every teacher commences his labor in a school 
with which he is unacquainted under very considerable 
disadvantages, which would not exist if he were not a 
a , , 
A considerable portion of a brief school term is often 
spent before teachers and pupils come to a good under- 
standing and get into working condition. A teacher, be- 
tween whom aud the school there is a mutual soquaint— 
ance, has many important advantages over a change. He 
is farciliar with the natural characteristics of bis scholars, 
and this is a cardina! point in successful school teaching; 
he knows their proficiency and is prepared te carry the 
school forward with rapid progress from the day of ites 
commencement, The subject should be more thoroughly 
considered by our district officers than it ever yet has been. 
Tf a teacher has been found competent and successful, that 
teacher ought by all means, if possible, to be retained. 
The difference of one or two dollars per week in wages 
ought not to have any weight against the obvious advant- 
ages of ro employment.— L sing Rep bli 
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THOUGHT NECESSARY TO axruu.— What makes a skilled 
workman? Some men follow a trade fo. a score of years 
without becoming proficient in it, while others acquire 
the aptitude of experts in two or three years alter passing 
their apprenticeship. It is evident that the qualifications 
of a skilled workman do not necessarily come frcm a long 
term of practice The skilled workman, it wil) be ob- 
served, exercises his brains as well as his hands, The 
man. who aequires a ski]! superior to that of his ‘fellow 
workmen and commands better wages is the man who 
thinks, While the take-it-easy mechanic, whose leading 
ambition is to put in a certain number of hours a day and 
get away from the shop, is bothering the foreman for in- 
structions in. overcoming some difficulty, his thinking fel- 
low-worker contrives a plan of his own and accomplishes 
the desired object. The demand is for more mechanics 
who think, not only in the shop, but out of it—those who 
probe outcide sources of information m order to advance 
themselves in those qualifications which are sure to com- 
mand recognition, 











HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Ix InprGestion axp Nervous Diseases. 
I have extensively used Horrford's Acid Phosphate in 
wn Boe ice, in cases of | Drape Serves Prostration, 





I have almost invariably ob- 
tained good results, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Publishers will tavor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of Looks. 


Arrieton’s Sranparp Hicuer Gsoera- 
poy. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This volume is the second of a very im- 
portant series of geographical works for 
schools. It cannot but be apparent that a 
great advancement has been made respect- 
ing the mede by which the"facts concerning 
the earth are to be presented to the learner. 
And this is clearly shown by this volume. 
Cacuaily looking through it, one is struck 
by its general attractive"appearance. Then 
settling down to make a wore careful ex- 
amination numerous points of excellence 
are apparent. These will be stated some- 
what in detail. 

The earth has been too often considéred 
without reference to the fact that it is fitted 
up as the home of man, The vegetation, 
the rivers, the rain-fall, the sunshine, the 
productions, the animals, the manufactured 
products, the routes of travel and traffic, 
depend on the construction of te globe. 
The social and political hfe of man, his 
history and progress depend on the phys- 
ical structnre of the earth. The result of a 
study of geography. should be to fix the 
dependence of the life of man on the struc. 
ture of the globe. 

This geography does this in an admi:able 
manner. (1) Prominence is given to the 
physical departments of geographical knowl- 
edge. On pages 12, 18,"14 the subjects ‘of 
climate, moisture, rain, vegetables and ani- 
mals are clearly presented. The rain map 
there exhibited is an interesting feature. 
This is followed on succeeding pages with 
maps showing the physica] characteristics 
of each country. On pages 20 and 21 the 
map of North Americais given and the de- 
scription of the structure and productiens 
of North America. In « similar way the 
other parts of the world are treated. 

(2) The Industries of the world are care- 
fully portrayed. The earth was made asa 
home for man, and his la»ors on it are the 
means by which he is enabled to live. ‘The 
pages and subjects that strike us on a sur- 
vey of the volume are as follows: Page 15, 
coal mining, page 82, wheat harvesting, 
page 41, petroleum wells; page 45, cotton- 
picking ; page 47, tar-making ; ‘page 84, 
ship building ; page 86, silk-making. (this 
besides is a beautiful lesson in natural his- 
tory,) page 92 has five industries exhibited, 
page 101 has the same nnmber, page 103 
shows the teaplant and the mode of manu- 
facture. 

(3) A scientific generalization of the facts 
to he given. Sections that are alike in 
their general character are grouped to- 
gether. Thus on pages 28 and 29, 32. 33, 
86 the facts respecting the United States 
are well generalized, so that in the deserip- 
tions of the States only the special features 
are mentioned. Hence, cumbersome de- 
tails are avoided, and yet there is: sufficient 
fuliness of statement. 

(4) The Maps. This important feature is 
without a fault. There are physical and 
political maps and each are clearsand well 
made; but the former are constructed so as 
to be in effect. indexes to a vast collection 
of geographical knowledge, A good teacher 
with the physical map of the United States 
on the 34th page would be able to do ef- 
fective work with no text lor his pupils. to. 
learn. We consider this map as on of the 
finest and most instructive yet placed in an 
elementary text book. 

(5) The illustrations, are well. suited to 
such avolume, Not only are they admir- 








able aé works of art, but they are im the” 


highest degree iristructive. The boquet of 
grains on page 12 embraces rice, rye, mil- 
let, wheat and barley. This certainly is an 
advance on the usual pictures—the half 
dozen builaings said to be Moscow or Te- 
heran. The work of the people, their means 
of getting a living, the animals, the produc- 
tions, and characteristic scenes are well set 
forth. 

(5) Map Drawing. This important feature 
is well exhibited, and the mode by which 
maps may be drawn on the blackboard is 
explained. The result of a use of this vol 
ume will be to encourage the drawing of 
maps. 

(7) Pronunciation, It is an excellent fea- 
tue that geographical names are followed 
by the proper pronunciation in italics. At 
the end of the volume reference tables are 
found pointing out the location of the 
places and giving the pronunciation also. 
This an ifigenious teacher will find very 
useful. 

In addition t> the above features we find 
historical maps, map-drawing, tables of 
statistics, imports, exports, crops, etc. 

This survey ofthe volume would not be 
complete if it neglected to notice the aumir- 
able binding. Asa specimen of goed work- 
manship we know of nething that can ex 
ceed it. Two separate pieces of cloth hold 
the leaves in place and then the book is 
bound in cloth beside, ‘Ihe artistic stamp 
on the outside in indelible colors is exceed- 
ingly attractive. 

We congratulate the publishers on the 
issue of this elegant, well arranged, well- 
printed and skillfully prepared volume, and 
predict its widespread popularity, 

A Farr Barparran. By Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. Price $1.00. 

The many readers of “A Fair Barbarian” 
as it ran through Seribner’s, will gladly 
herald its appearance in the neat and taste- 
ful form which Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co , 
are giving it to the public. To give a slight 
idea of the success which itis meeting with 
we mention the fact that 5,000 copies were 
sold in one day. “A Fair Barbarian” is a 
delightfully fresh and realistic picture of one 
phase of American girlhood, and as the 
scene is laid in England the book has a 
cosmopolitan interest. In coming out as 
a serial, Mrs, Burnett's story has been put 
to a severe test; but it has stood it well, 
and we are certain that its new and sub- 
stantial form will treble the number of ad- 
mirers it has gained during the last three 
months in Scribner's. 


Das Kinzer. The story of a growing 
boy. By William O. Stoddard. New York; 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Price $1.00 

Mr. Stoddard has been very successiul in 
his delineation of boy-life in short magazine 
stories. ‘‘Dab Kinzer,” a longer, effort ap- 
peared in the lust volume of St. Nicholas 
and those who read it there need not be 
told what a pleasant accouat it is of a young 
boy’s life im thé country! Perhaps® Mr! 
Stoddard will have something more to 
tell about Dab, or Dabney, as the con- 
eluding paragraph says, that he had made 
s good beginning, and the St. Nicholas 
readers will waut to hear more of the 
school days at Grantley. 

MAGAZINES. 
* Thomas Carlyle is the theme of the menth 
and Scridner’s (May) is not behind hand in 
giving his portrait engraved by T. Oole. 
It is accompanied by Mr. Emerson’: “im- 
pressions in 1848” of the English writer, 
and «criticism of his literary work by 
George Saintsbury, Sir Julius Benedict's 
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AGENTS —To SELL this the Most Valuable 
WANTED Single Volume ever published. 
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Mitchell's Atlas of the World. 
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THE LADIES Ssezacsresies Base ers pelea 
oo pea =] fe HOUSE 
Washington to the present time. Tnotudes 
address DADLEY & COL Ne. Ne. 
Fourth &t., Phila, Pa. 
— onr— 

Wil] be held under ny own direction for six weeks at St. Albans, Vt. “‘ The Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction” will meet at St. Albans, Vt:, July 5th, 6th, 7th and 
out after May ist. 

Applications sent to Stern’s School of Languages, 309 Madison Ave., New York. 

und Plaudereien,” Freunde urder Classe, Director of Stern’s 
formerly Principal of the German 

Summer School at Catskills, N. Y., will reopen July 6th, under Prof Menco 
Stern ; Winter Term at Stern’s School of Languages, New York, 309 Madison Ave., 


Private history never before 
THE SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 
French. and German, 
8th. Illustrative lessons will be given on the days of the sessions. Full programme 
S. M. STERN, 
and Lecturer at the aoceen Geapieqeat 96 Be at 
1878 and 1 
as usual, October 4th. 








more weight as the ‘writer brought her 
here in 1850. Another paper of interest is 
the one on “Artemus Ward: his Home and 
his Family” George E. Waring, Jr.,. be- 
gins a series of papers on the “Sanitary 
Condition of New York,” and George W. 
Cable a novel. 

Lippincott’s for May contains a readable 
article on the “House ef Commons,” by Mr, 
William H. Rideing; just now, when so 
much interest centers at Washington, this 
topic is of particular mement. Fehx. L. 
Oswald continues his discriptions of ‘ Zoo- 
logical Curiosites” and dwell upon “A step- 
child of Nature,” the sloth. These two and 
“Oyster Culture,” by W. F. G, Shanks are 
all illustrated. The stories are not remark- 
able neither is the poetry, but. the. balance 
of this number deserves rraise, 

The opening article in the April Maga-~ 
zine of Art is valuable for reproducing 
pictures by Guido, Murillo and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The notes on wood carving 
have run into a second paper, no less in- 
teresting that its predecessor. . Leon’ Bon- 
nat is the subject of the article under the 
general caption “On Living Artists,” and 
the description of himself and ls work. is}. 
supplemented by his postrait and tle copy 
of one of his paintings’ There are two full 
pages pictures, each worthy of ‘a frame: 
“The Forbidden Book,” by Karel Ooms 
and “‘ Young Troubles,” by George Knerr. 
There are a number of other papers on 
topics relating to art, —_—r and in- 
atractive. 

The May Wide Awake is as fresh and 
bright as the month whieh its presence in- 


dicates. The short stories ate prominent’ 





‘W. S., Margaret Sidney, Mrs. Ella Rodman 

Church, Mrs. Lucy Gibbons Morse.” ‘The 
money prizes amounting in all to $50 are 
offered for*the best ‘descriptions of home 


feature and are by such writers as M. E / 





usement, The ffontuapiece is the work 


of F. H. Lungren and is very. delicate. 
George MacDonald's “Warlocks’ Glennar- 
lock,” which is issued in installments at the 
back part of the magazine, is affording the 
older meinbers of the families into which 
Wide Awake goes, the opportunity of read- 
ing another of this writer's rterling pro- 
ductions. 
PAMPHLETS. 

John Swinton’s Travels. Current views 
and notes of forty days in France and Eng- 
land. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 
Price twenty-five cents.—Anoual Report of 
the common schools of Cineinnati—Annual 
Report of the State Superintendent of 
Schools for Tennessee, 1880.— State of Wis- 
consin, Report of the State Superintendent. 
—Supplies authorized to be used in the 
primary and grammar schools of the city of 
New York.—IDlustrated catalogue of Seth 
Thomas, clocks, 1880,—Catalogus Collegii 
Hamilton onesis. 36th Annual Report of 
the New York Bible Society, 1880-——De- 
partment of Science and Art of Ohio Me- 
chanics’ Institute,—On the physical basis of 
Life. By Martin H. Huxley. Humboldt 
Library. J. Fitzgerald & Company, New 
York, Price fifteen cents —Ehrich’s Fash- 
ion Quarterly, spring number, is filled with 
reading matter and prices and descriptions 
of all kinds of fancy articles.—How we fed 
the Baby to make her Healthy and Happy. 
By ©. E. Page, M.D. New York; Fowler 
& Wells. Price fitty cents. In this pampb- 
let the writer tells how she brought up an 
infant in the first six months of its life 
without having colic, canker, sore mouth or 
colds, Young mothers would do well 
read this book; they will Gnd it full of 
ideas. 


Let our people find a new meaning in the 
divine oracle which declares that a “little 
child shall lead them,” for our little chil- 
dten will soon control the destinies of the 
Republic.—Purs. Gamncxp. ~ 
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In another column Bradley & Co., Phils 
delphia, advertise for the services of the 
older class of scholars, in vacation, and un- 
employed teachers; to use them in dis- 
tributing their works, Mitchell's General 
Atlas ef the World and The Ladies ol the 
White House. Of late years a great num- 
ber of yovths have had their first. experi- 
ence of business and self-support and ob- 
tained the means for higher education by 
book-canvassing. 

These twe works are choice, elaborate, 
and of large sale. Bradley & Co., are asub- 
scription beok publishing house that has 
been located in one spet and the same 
building for 33 years. They have run se- 
veral subscription books into editions of 
over 100,000 copies; of Fleetwood's “ Life 
of Christ,” in various editions, they have 
sold over 500,000 copies. They are also 
large manufacturers for other publishers ; 
many works of great popular sale being 
printed and bound by them. 


Mitchell is the well-known author of | Russell 


school geographies. This atlas isa large | mo. 
folio volume, copper-plate, colored aad 
bound in a new and elegant ranner. One 
engraver is solely occupied always in put- 
ting into the plate, new villages railroads 
and the changes ot the world. There is 
no practical limit to the sale of the atlas, 
because a lady or gentleman who is not 
sufficiently interested or in funds to order 
atone period frequently hecomes within 
three or four years aripe purchaser, And 
Bradley & Co. will advise those consulting 
them what towns and counties are most in 
need of the atlas with ite 130 maps and 
plans, each one nearly as good as a $3 or 
$5 wall map 

The Ladies of the White House, ty Mrs. 
Laura ©. Halloway, is a biography of every 
lady who has been mistress of the White 
House, Mra. Washington end Mrs, Garfield 
inclusive, 

It has been made a reproach to American 
women that they are deplorablv ignorant of 
their country’s history; yet the most con- 
firmed novel reader will find many pages of 
The Ladies of the White House as fascinat- 
ing as the favorite passaje of her favorite 
romance, Withal it gives a correct knowl. 
edge of the different administrations, em- 
bracing the political history of our country 
to a greater or less extent, and the’personal 
career of each before and after she became 
mistress of the White House. The indi- 
vidual wooing by which our married Presi 
dents won their wives is charmingly teld ; 
and their 21 portraits are valuable. 

Erewarrvints anp Garvey Crrr.—It is 
claimed for the organ now being plawed in 
the Cathedral_at Garden Oity, Long Island, 
that it will be the mst expensive, and in 
mavy respects the most wonderful instru- 
ment in the worki, 

It is the largest in existence and has 115 
stops and 7,035 pipes. Garden City, with 
its unsurpassed Colleges and Uathedral, will 





be one of ine great attractions to the visitors | . 


at the coming World's Fair in 1883. 
Stewartville, which adjoins Garden City 
and is named after the founder of the latter, 
will, it is claimed, be a thrifty neighbor and 
desirable rival by that time, and it certain 
ly seems so when 10,000 Stewartville build- 
ing lots are offered to the public by “Mr: B. 
Wilson, attorney, of 57 Lroadway, at the 
low Brian.ot Sheath. om mons PAT 
$1 per lot. Every purchaser will be aid- 
ed im the erect "2s bom by te 
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“ How ens are pn 
Ee tte Pradcta re Ss 
No Boys pg hold Think,” 
mR wen 
“ The t’s Children,” “‘ The Tower 
of ” ** Peter ” Venus,” 
‘* Hereditary Descent,” ‘ y Prison,” 
\« Dialogues,” "* Humphrey Davy," ** Mak- 
Pitty: Year “The - The Times,” 
1 Years = 
Subscription pies. 50 cents a year. Li- 
to clu 
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The Union Teacher's Agency. 
Provides schoo! officials with first class instructors ot 
any grade at short notice. aids teachers in obtaining 
posttions. Negotiates for the sale or renting of schoo! 
property. Teachers’ Application Forms furnished for 
stamp. Parties in need of teachers will please state 
the qualifications required. For turther injormation, 
address, A. LOVELL & CO., 

@ Bond &t., New York. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 








PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 2th & 2th Sts., N. he 


Educational Bureau. 


Teachnm sapplio’ 10 Oehpnla and Muicg wtthon: | pa 


Registering Fee to Teachers, $1. 


Send stamp for circular. 


MISS FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, New York City. 








THE 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
Furnishes without charge, superior Professors, Princi- 
pals, Governesses, and Teachers for anv grade of school. 














SCHOLAR’S 


Published 


This paper will promote 


at the end of the year. 


employ aright this new power. 


—T H E— 


COMPANION. 


ifonthiy. 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 





SELF-EDUCATION, and 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 
It will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW ImDgas, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 
It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 


It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 

men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
AND THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 

No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. 
the pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 


Heretofore, the teacher has taught 


hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved ‘to be his father’s 


cherry tree, Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the ‘‘ Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 


Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 


to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 


delighted. 


body says “it is admirable.” 


ing and educating ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. 
It is coEaP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 


Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it. 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 


It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves as 


Rev. Drs. Deems 


Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only be 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
2IPARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Here is just what they need. 











§,000 BUILDING LOTS 


St Stewartville, adjoining A. 


Biewert beautiful Garden New 
ork State, only 2 miles from ew c= City, $0 
SO Feet. hie as 


feet, oe, ‘teathy., Menabie aes te ves 
B00 00 Bal B Building Le gia in tb myth * bealthies and wealthiest 
part of Newark, « facturing City 


A. sume of et cee — 
trom 0 to rk (both vex 
Call or send stamp tor circulars to 
R. WILSON, Attorney, 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL MEDALS 


of Geld and Silver, 
4: Manufacturers Price. 
Can be sent by mail. 








Extraordinary Inducements 





How to Make Money During Vacation. 

Many schools have already closed, and 
others close soon. The teacher is usuaily 
at leisure till he can find another school. 
We want every teacher who is out of em- 


T.| ployment to write us at once for sample 


copies of the LxsTITUTE and Companion, 
and begin to take subscribers. It will not 
only profitably fill up leisure time, but will 
be the means of extending acquaintances, 
and also bringing to the knowledge of 
teachers and scholars the best reading for 
them in the United States. We give a 
liberal commission, and it will pay you to 
oe this a thial. We receive constantly 
arge lists of subscribers taken at Lysti- 
TUTE and teachers associations, and the 
agents are all entirusiastic in their praise 
of the INSTITUTE. 

E. L. Keiitoeo & Co., 21 Park PL, N. Y. 
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Lady Teachers to introduce & new and beautiful, tl- 
‘ustrated book for Children. One that all mothers wi)! 
a Address for circular, price and agents’ 


rm eROWN & DERBY, Xi Park Place, N.Y. 
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The Elephant. 
By Soromon Spanare. 

When a young orator, like me, appears 
be’ore an intelligent audience, like you, he 
is expected to say important things in @ 
fascinating way so as to interest, instruct 
and amuse. My theme on this; @ecasion, is 
the mighty elephant. This animal is as slow 
as molasses in January, except when en 
raged; and then his motions are both quick 
and effective. 

The elephant should be quite intelligent 
as he travels around a good deal. He does 
not adopt the modern method of carrying 
a satchel, but always takes his trunk along 
and it matters not how large and cumber- 
some it may be, nobody ever thinks of 
charging him any thing for extra baggage, 
as they do the rest of us., The elephant is 
a tough cnstomer; and although he has 
plenty of tender spots, it is not wise to 
search for them with the point of apin, His 
perceptive faculties are well developed, as 
he seems, by instinct, to be able to. dis- 
tinguish his friends from his enemies, which 
is more than some of the human species can 
do. 


The Reason Why. 

The tonic effect of Kidney-Wort is pro- 
duced by its cleansing and purifying ac- 
tion on the blood. Where there is a gravel- 
ly deposic in the urine, or milky, ropy 
urine from disordered kidneys, it cures 
without fail. Constipation and piles readi'y 
yield to its cathartic and healing power. 
Put up in dry vegetable form or liquid 
(very concentrated), either aet prompt and 
sure.—Zroy Budget. 

Little moments, how they fly, 
Golden-winged, flitting by, 
Bearing many things for me 

Into vast eternity ! 

Never do they wait or ask, 

If completed is my task, 

Whether gathering grain or weeds, 
Doing good or evil deeds : 

Onward haste'they evermore, 
Adding all unto their store ! 

And the little moments keep 
Record if we wake or sleep, 

Of our every thought and deed, 
For us all some time to read. 
Artists are the moments too, 

Ever painting something new— 
On the walls and in the air, 
Painting pictures everywhere ! 

If we smile or if we frown, 

Little moments put it down, 

And the angel Memory 

Guards the whole eternally ! 

Let us then so careful be, 

That they bear for you and me, 
On their little noiseless wings, 
Only good and pleasant things ; 
And that pictures which they paint 
Have no background of complaint : 
So the angel Memory 

May not blush for you and me! 











Don't Get the Chills. 

If you are subject to Ague you must be 
sure to keep your liver, bowels and kidoeys 
in good free condition. When so, you will 
be safe from all attacks. Thé remedy to 
use is Kidney-Wort, It isthe best preven- 
titive of all malarial diseases that you can 
take. See advertisement 10 another column. 





Tux truth cannot be burned, be beheaded 
or crucified. A lie on the throne is a lie! 
still, and truth in a dungegn is truth. still ; 
and the lie on the throne is in’ the way to 
defeat, and the truth in the dungeon is on 


SINGING. 





ORIGINATOR OF THE 
“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” 
ap AvTHOoR of 
‘Clarke's Practical Vocal Drill,” 
“The Hutian Voice in Song,” 


VOCAL DE FEOTS. | 
ROOMS OF 


\ hethedeboe? 


R. ELLIOTT, CLARKE, 


SPECIALIST ~ “ 
‘VOCAL TRAINING. 





“The Speaking Voice,” 
“The Cause & Cure of Stammering,” 


—aND— 


“Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal 
Training,” 


FoR srxerxo, Fon es membre 





AND THE CURE OF STAMMEEING. 








READING. 


Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


STAMMERING. 


VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 
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REWARD © ARDS, No, 1. 
thus: Por Good Goode uct, Good 
es and 5 cents per dozen uupria ited. 
REW. 
xéinches. Price, 6 cents per 


REWARD CA 


Price, 7 cents per 
REWARD 
@te., sixe 1 S4x314 
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+1 cents per 


No. Si —Eight pretty designs fle 
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REW D CARDS, No, 15.—Six v 
the fairy ae beantital presents for th 


men can 
ed. They a large 
convince of “hele = ‘Tees 2% By per dozen. 

REWARD ©. 


trom elegant boquets of the est flowers, A 


Aids contains 12 of the most bea 


p=) hoa teacher's name. 

Rewards. 
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for 


” with the 
lay aside d try 
Send for a trial set ; they will please you. 


cents. 





neec Card nicely printed or 


mins 


2 sheets oe te Pees -¢ 4, 


Address, 


Ss Day-School Reward Cards. 


and wish to gladden the hearts of the little ones 
» ehewans n> al Rew artistic deslgun Please send us a 
mail toany address. 


hte series noloes eight prett. with 
Lessons," “ Industry BE by art tuality,” 


CARDS, No. 6.—Au assortment of ei t floral ery * 
bearing word mottoes of * tpt lgbt fo r 


t is very finely executed, size 


esigns, 
with a biank line for 


to,” with Diank I 1 olar's 

e back of which is printed * liges, for ecb 

word ‘credit 
effect 


Hever aabaen sini pe th SAI IES i Seen ee a 
ey hs ue aT oy 


with bright and 


» Sawame. llles, roses, ete., printed 
. assorted. Price, Scckts per 


ARD CARDS, No. Scbae assortment of seven pretty designs with birds, branches and flowers, size 1 1-2 
D8, No. ar nh eatteattanh of eight pretty flower boquet designs, etc., size 1 $4x3 3-8 inches. 
CARDS. No. 5.—An assortment seoven di with of 

esigns, pictures of animals, birds, flowers, roses, 


de | miniatage 


ftorget-me-nota, 
. thirty iiidforent vm 


1 78x38 1-2. 


RDC No. 9.—Ten — floral 4 flo : . 
ete eine 1 tach a Prine 8 cents per dozen. esigns, flowers, fuchsias, pansies, butterflies, birds, bees 
aise te mod mee ae. caeaiea designsifor sutumn leaves, wild berries, ete. on tinted background, 


leaves, roses unees ——} 1 —}rennecharyeapennet 
size x3 3 j-Bin. Price 10 cents per dozen 


SrEm ofrepee and tne Bower dena printed ths 


REWARD GARDE, 18,—Six beantiful designe of roses, lilies and fine flowers, size 2 1-3x338 in, Price 10 


the he ides 


REWARD CARDS, No. 16.— 
isto a3 bigty colored in ois de ci gue Impewsibi fo to fe arnerine these 
represented ts per dozen 


No 0, fT ar wo inclades six 
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the roses 


children with lovel: 
ren, size 2 $-8x¢ in. 


roses, flowers, leaves and “butterfiies, , are thrown 
artistic They 


ete a flowers, eeemenaens 
15 cents per dozen. 





of the richest Tt! ~--- designs ever publish: 


pon the finest 
from the ‘eard, size 2 1-2x4 i+ _ triai order rot 


ARDS, No. (8.—Six neatly executed teng-en on heavy gold apres sem children 
pretti grand artistic design, size 2 Price 2 cents ad 
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E REWARD CARDS. Samples of all our Reward Cards will be sent to any address by mail, 


Envel M sa ani: 
12 150" 0 Bus’ Corde tee 


Nt 
Postpaid: by matt Bia a8. | Bisk Cards, Fe 


+ yeh 
all pealitous 


Agents wented to's to 


PHENIX STEAM PUB. CO., Warren, Pa. 








DENTAL ROOMS 


~OF— 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


234 STREET. ‘ANC 9th AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 

MODERATE’ CHARGES, 
Plastic filings Sie beshedinbten and sensitive 





» SEALINS 


Best Known. EstaahsHe 1824 





STATEN ISLAND yy 
Fancy Dyeing 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, Sand 7 John Street, New York. 
‘Branch Offices,—1199 Seeever, New York; cae: | 
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the way to victory. No accidents of pos 
tion can change the essential nature of 


or the eternal laws which detenine Set cobs 
heir osliuion. — Wt McKixtzr.” 


.s 
GEE. | sist Temptation. 


American Sha Mottoes. 


Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord's Prayer, and over 
fifty BSub-Mottoes. Twelve. cards, size 8xié inches, 
printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors 
salmon and green. Can be easily read across the school 
room. 

1. The Fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom. 
Reverse: Despise Meanness. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2. All Misapent Time will one Day be Regretied. Re 
verse: Six Steps to Honor—Obedienes, Truthfulness, 
Honesty, Kindness, Energy and Perseverance, Piety: 
8. Who does the best he can roth anaes do no 
more. Reverse : Dare to do Right, to do Wrong. 
4. Do Your Duty. Constant Occupation prevents 
Temptation. Reverse: Speak Pry. crwig! the Whole 
Truth and Nothing but the Truth. There is always 
room Up-stairs. Reyersé; Avoid Anger, Envy and 


Masters—Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing, 
Ayoid them. Be free. 7. Hard Study is the Price ot Learn 
ing. Reverse: The Golden Rule—Do unto others as you 
Would have others downto you. 8. Dare to say No. Re- 
‘Acquire Good Habits. Reverse: The 
Good sloneare Great. Live Usefully. 9. Time is Preci, 
ous. Always Be On Time, Reverse; Be Honest. Value 
aclear Conscience and a good Name. Toe ene 
worse Robber than a bad 
our Schocl. 


They render tue school-room attractive, 
ple o earnest snd and exert an exedlent mora In 


poe org Cary 


“EL: KELLOGG & 


21 Park Place, N. ¥, 





su 
Jealousy. 6. Thou God seest me, Reverse: Five Hard 


co, tn 
eesteoa 486 OF 


|Books for Teachers 


- Every teacher should own a 
professional books. He needs them as much as 
the physician and lawyer need professional works. 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200,000 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepared 
specially to aid them in their work! It is a state 
of educational heathenism. 
We have selected a few volumes of really stan- 
dard “ Books on Teaching.” 

—o-——_- 


Kellogg’s School Management. 
This volume by the editor of —_ RE Jour- 


wot 


it has an 


__ | 
Oo 





De Graff's School-Room Guide. 


Prof. De Graff is 
conductor of Institu’ 


ing the or the ends to be attained in teach- 
t brings out the 
methods of 








our list, and w 


umber. 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Stands at the head of all books for teachers. It 
a volume. No man coun 


we have sold a 


Johonnot's Principles and Practice of 
Teaching. 


- 


e President of the A. . State aves 


yang fgg it ma 


trees oa oe See the New 


Manuals for Teachers. 
Oultivation Oultivation of the Mem- 
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ABRAIN-AND- NERVE FOOD. ‘VITALIZED PHOS: PHITES. 


THIS eset 4 FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


of the hs #5 hep 


scribed 300,000 packages. 
child a ie 
ey aeaian woreg strengt sn Lome outs 


PREVENTS Consu 


For Sale by Druggiste or by mall $1.00. 


one a ae oer One heat Gee Sestine Rane found it so necessary that t 
in eT end oF boty: 4 
an Cheralgle and mption. 


alone pre- 

ieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insu, growth 
Tt rest restores to the brain and nerves the elements that have been carried 
F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





"Maximus. 
By ApELAIDE PRocror. 
| hold him great who, for love's take, 
Can give with generous, earnest will ; 
Yet he who takes fur love’s sweet sake 
I think T hold more generous still. 
I bow before the noble mind 
That freely some great wrong forgives ; 
Yet nobler is the one forgiven 
Who bears that burden well and lives. 
It may be hard to gain, and still 
To keep, a lowly, steadfast heart ; 
Yet he who loses has to fill 
A harder and a truer part. 
Glorious it is to wear the crown 
Of a deserved and pure success ; 
He who knows how to fail has won 
A crown whose luster is not less. 
Great may be he who can command 
And rule wv ith just and tender sway ; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 
Blessed are they who die for God 
And earn the martyr’s crown of light ; 
Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater conqueror in his sight, 


The Greatest Blessing. 

A simple, pure, harmless remedy, that 
cures every time, and prevents disease by 
keeping the blood pure, stomach regular, 
kidneys and liver active, is the greasest 
blessing ever conferred on man. Hop Bit- 
ters is that remedy, and its proprietors are 
being blessed by thousands who have been 
saved and cured by it Will you try it? 
See another column.— Zagle. 








A poutticaL demagogue recently declared 
that “so long as the people are silent under 
their wrongs, their oppressors. will be deaf 
to their cries,” 

“My will, not thine. be done,” turned 
Paradise into « desert. “ Thy will, not mine, 
be done,” turned the desert inton Para- 
dise, and made Gethsemane the gate of 
heaven.—Dr. K. Pressense, 


Mr. George R, Lockwood, the well 
known publisher of this city, has taken as 
a partner his son Richard B, Lockwood, and 








the firm ie now George R. Lockwood &| . 


Son. The book business seems to rug 


naturally and steadily in this family. The] ” 


MADAM ZADOC’PORTER’S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


sin Sey bes 
25, 50 & TEc. a Bottle 
OXE OF THR BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 





EDIES. 
ronarranted, if goed according to Girecticns, to cure or 
Coughs, Colds, Creup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Attections of the 


if To havea std rover oo eng do not fail to give 
a trial. Tag timely of a LL will 

prove it to be worth ab u) times its cost, 
The Te bottle contains four times ag much as the Yc 








THE ONLY MEDICINE 


IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORE 
That Acts at the same time on 





LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY }/ 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


by causing free action of these organs and 





LY Why safer Bilious pains and achest 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 


new partner is*the fourth generation that) ™ 


has pursued it. Mr. Roe Leckwood the 
father of G. R. Lockwook, carried on busi- 
ness in Broadway, near Canal street for 
many years and was widely known. The 
firm have the good wished of all who buy 
and sell books not only, bat of all who de- 


delight in the prosperity of well devoted 
labor, 





Aw aged negro, the other day, was show- 
n6 the sears of the wounds inflicted by the 
lash whenshe was a slave. “ What a pio- 
ture!” exclaimed a syn i looker- 
on. “Yes,” responded the brother, 
“dat's de.work ob-de old masters.” 
“ Waar a 
working Inshman, “that night niver comes 
on till lave in’ the day, when a man is tired 
and can't work at all at all.” : 














blessing it is," said a hard-| 


Have we @¥er said that the New Yori 
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THE BEST 
ERA gee? SER. 


Just Adopted by the Board of Education 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








ou want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climaz. It is so 
BI aang ny eh — Nl reall felt and does no fly down 
the throat of the person using the board. 
(Ee ee 


READ WHAT I8 SAID OF IT. 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, duly received, After ashort trial, I am 
State Normal School, Mansfeld, Ps. convinced that they are the best I have 
“We have carefully and faithfully test- | seen. 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the BEst we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; 80 you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS,” 


Krom Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Norma! School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
* We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 


“T find the Eraser is just what I have | Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermor . 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” Pen, BEST THING I have ever seen in 
at line.” 


From, Hon, G. 8. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
*The sam of Climax Fraser has President Lincoln University, Marton, Ala 
ven us ion in the test. You “Iam highly pleased with your Era- 
have my influence in this State, as | sers.” 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
From Prof. A. G. Smith, State Bupt. Public Education, New Orleans, La. 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. ‘*T have tested your Climax, and deem 
“The sample Erasers you sent me were | it excellent.” 








PRICE List. 
All Wool Felt, per dozen, $2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 
WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


$1.50 








Tue “ACMB” Paper 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 
—o——_—_ 


This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 
Its merits'as a paper for schools are as follows : 
Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or injure the eyes like white paper. 





It is a strong . being made of manilla and vily calendered, making it 
smooth and tito'write , 
It can be furnished at very low prices. 
CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled an one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 
Legal and Foolscap, ce ga.00. Bath I — ee 
; . > etter, ° ° e ° 1 
Congress Letter, - 2.50 | Commercial Note, eden tl ‘ +50 
FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
ee etic 
EXERCISE BOOKS. 
These books are used extensively in a t many schools and are highl 
You iil nike teen satisfied. , 
Size. Per pkge of 1 Per pkge of 10. 
6}x8, 40pp., ~- $50 | 6x8, 100 pp., - 5 ee 51.00 


[renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and ono comme 
cial note, 100 sheete—for 35 cents. Teachers, le! me hear from you. - 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


BY AML VEALERg 





PROKNRS BAS FOR 


ESTERBROOK & CO 





WORKS. CAMDEN. N. J. 


IWustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL ALL SLA 





PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE. 


GET THE BEST. 


ce eet ee 


ASTONISHING OFFER! 


naberen | ites I 


8 
columns the | 20t be 
School 


pgeeren 
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In ordering goods, or in making 
inquiry concerning anything ad- 
vertised in this journal, you will 
oblige the publishers as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in the School 
Journal. 














COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


“— DICTIONARY New Edition with (oupele- 
e Protusely [llnstrated. Library eep 


ont iga and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo, Li- 
ACADEMIC Bickio ARY. [inustrated. Crown 6vo. 
coMPunnuns! VE DICTIONARY. Titustrated. ‘I2mo. 
SCHOOL (ELEMENT Z) DICTIONARY: Tilastrated. 
PRIMARY DICTION Y. Tilustrated. 16mo. Halli 


0 
POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 24mo. ros 
cts.: roan, flexible, % cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt 


pany special aids to students, in addition toa very 
fall and 4 vocabulary, make Wor- 
the opinion of our most disti ed ed 





v 
cester's 
tors, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries of our language. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT 
6 ms Ma 


MITCHELL’S 
NE 


- Piitedelpbie 





With Key. 


ax» MAPS. 
THE NEW | wouiion 
AMERICAN ® texted: 
«:. 2s. READING 

With Brackets CHARTS. 


and Companion. 
Published by 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramma 
Ridpath’s Gram. Schoo! Hist. ‘of the ee 8S. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U, S. 
pe et iyeuctve Asttnepets jes. 
ements of Algebra. 

Forbriger's Pater Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Benitnre Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

GINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAG€é 








ed by an enthusi: 
panos author. H 


THE SCHOOL’ demomieaes 


900 OMGAMISTS.” 


ORGAN GEMS. 1s. ($252) By F. By F. L. DAVE’ PORT. 
ORGAN SELECTIONS. ($1.50.) By PETERS. 
LATISTE’S ORGAN VOLUNTARIES, $250. 
BATISTE’S LAST COMPOSITIONS. $2.50. 
ORGANIST’S RELIANCE. (10 Nos., each $1.25, 
Complete 3%) By EUGENE THAYER, 
ZUNDEL’S ORIGINAL ORGAN COMPOSI. 
TIONS. (#1.25.) 
a. = six well-made books will be tound a very 
and light, but all good. Orgauists wit be glad to vse 
wna to e shorte: 


the lopger ones int ac adopt r col 
postions as themes ‘ey which to ‘=. 


Billee Taylor, price reduced to 50 cents. 


Johnson's New Method for Harmony 


($1.00) By A. N. JOHNSON. “The best book in the 
world” (for its ct), was the cummendeten 3 bestow- 
ie pupil on s on a former book & > 6 same 
owever be, this is his newest 
treatise, and pd one. hardly be execliéd for piainness of ex 


Bousterps fat or {the higher p - Sans feos stiempt 
° ° 

sition it confin anes, ye to th 4 

Organist. every 


— ose things that covery 
and ev composer o 
the people's music,” fo” Sugnr to know. re 

Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 

C. H. DITSON & CO., &3 Broadway, New York. 


The New Sunday School Song Book 


‘Et VOUCz. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


OR. GEO. F, ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL | CONTRIBUTORS. 





The Publishers believe that - that in the preparation of 


Heart ai Voic 

They have secured « combination of 
Strong and Popular Authors 

such « wealth of treasure mree eta ‘and nem on 
be found in no other similar collec 

HEART AND VOICE mt ty 198 pages, eth 
r than the ordinary size) Py a 
r cated 08 is Bacay OS 


Pric ¢ $3.60 Per dozen by expres 
mail. fol of 28 ce focece copy ( R= covers) conta 


“ar re 
(OICE wil li 
ced . lealats at pubitahers? = = we 


pges - 


JOHN CHURCH & & CO, 
ss Wivaee™ | CINCINNATI. 0. 








HULL'S 
Inventive 
Free-Hand 
Industrial 


DRAWINGS 


New. Figures in 
deate the 





Blackboard Work. 
They _supelamest 
“any syste ..., used in 
ali grad es, help 
teacher i, iilustre- 
tions. 

board erasiion 
and w the ~ ot 
colored crayons sent with each order. Address, W N. 
HULL, Cedar yeis, lows. Prot. Drawing, &c., Iowa 
State Normal School. 




















Standard Works of Permanent Value. 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 8 vol. $13.00 
Fairburn’s Typology ot Scripture, 2 vols. 5.00 
Knuapp’s Christian Theology. 8 Vo ........ 3.00 
1000 Mistakes Corrected. 12 mo.......... 1.00 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Pu >lishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
By mail. 37 Park Rew, N. Y. City. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Graphic System of Practical Penmanship 


With a Patent Reversible Feature, 
which is of marked advantage where double des\s are 
used. The copies are clean, craceful and bold: the 
material and workmanship are superior. Complete tu 
six numbers. Sample coptes by mall ten cents each, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
42 Bond Street, New York. 





THE, 


J. EeTey g c 0. 
BRATTLEBORO VT. 
Send fostal for free Illustrated Cataiogue. 


ere, AGENTS | ree | 


SUNLIGHT ann SHADOW 
i John. B. vir We. andy ough 


Se ile ine ses or, en 
| 0e., 


A. S. CLARK, 


145 Nassam st.. or 37 Park) Row N. ¥. Citys 








i bronpcts: |SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS! 





Bought, Sold, ‘and Exchanged. 
BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
: AND REVIEWS, 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION, 

















The Tonic Extract of Wheat is used where sally , a fair condition of the 
Stomach, taken directly after each meal, and is i A ee 
nervous system in the intellectual worker. $1 carat es for $5. 

The Fibrin and bef aan i lala condition, tan err A il 
$2 each, or six bottles for $10. 

The Beef and Mitk, for a very Weak Condition, taken three or four times a day. 
$2 each, or six bottles for $10. 

The Life Food, to accompany either of the others, taken between meals. A des- 
sert-spoonful of this ect food, taken in a glass of milk, is a very eee 
palatable and stren drink, and is especially d for those 
the alcohol, opium or tobacco habit. $1.50 each, or six bottles for $7.50. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 


“ NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES "—July 7 to August 18. “ TEACHERS' hETREAT”—July 19 o 
August 2. Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Anglo Saxon, German, French, English Literature, Critical Studies in Shake- 
speare and Chaucer, Phtlological Conterences, Elocution, Languag » Museum, kducationsal Conversas ni, Music, 
Tonic Sol-fa, Phonography, Clay Modelling, etc., etc. 


CHAUTAUQUA, [88!. 


“©. BF. M. 1.’ duly 9 to Aug.4;"C.0.C.” Aug. Sto 18;“C. 8. T.” Aug. 3 to 18; “OC. 8. 8. Assembly” Au 

gust 2 to 2. 

GRAND- OPENING DAY JULY 30 Daily Bible Studies; 5. S. Normal Work; Children's 
ia Classes ; Theological Lectures ; Lectares on Science and on 

Art, with Brilliant Stereopticam I!/lustrations ; C. L. 8. C. Round Tables; C. L. 8. C:Camp-Fire; C. L. 8. C. Class 


(1882) Vigil ; Illuminations; Old Time Singing School; Excursions on the Lake; Illuminated Fieet; Naval En- 
gagement at Night - Electric Lights ; FISK JUBILEE SINGERS, etc., etc. For Circulars address, 


DR. J. H, VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


After May 1, ask at sange address tor fall Chautauqua Programme ter 1881. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
Avery large stock ol first-class Apparatus; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES of TEXT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
University Publishing Company, 19 Murray Street, N. Y. 
WEWEST. | Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. | Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars, 
BRIGHTEST. | Maury’s Revised Manual, Menyy'e Geegrauhics pas Well Maze. 


Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, G try 
BEST. Venable’s Easy Algebra, Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, d&c., &c. 














6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 


NEW YORK. 




















For Fine Writing, No. I, 303, and Ladies, 170, For Broad writing, 204. 389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, ané 
Falcon, 873,903, Other Styles to swit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Lists,etc,, furnished on application. 
JOSEPH GILL OTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENBY HOE, Sole Agent 


eikULEUM JELLY ss 


Used and approved by the leading PHYSI- 
AMERICA. 




















